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PARKER TYLER 


Edward Hopper: Alienation by Light 


Edward Hopper, New York Movie, 1939, oil, 32 x 40”, collection of Museum of Modern Art. 


Waar is the secret of Vermeer’s and Rembrandt’s suc- 
cesses with light? Light is that which unites with the uni- 
verse. The “theatre” of Rembrandt, as attested by his 
supernatural subjects, is nothing but God’s house. And 
none doubts the all-shining nature of the light finding its 
gentle, inquisitorial ways into Vermeer’s interiors. This 
universal light is that which gives as well as defines all 
relationships. Objects both animate and inanimate, human 
and divine, are joined together by it, their close inter- 
relations being precisely hinted by its subtle continuities. 

Of Edward Hopper’s significant use of light in his 
interiors, one cannot say that, natural or artificial, light has 
this universal effect, this structure interlocking the most 
humble object with the empyrean. Hopper obviously be- 
longs to the age of functional architecture, skyscrapers 
and streamlining, not necessarily because he paints such 
subjects (most of his buildings are outdated), but because 


In many subjects of Vermeer and Rembrandt, such 
as the former's Maidservant Pouring Out Milk and Young 
Woman With a Water Jug, and the latter's Portrait of 
Saskia and Man With a-Golden Helmet, the points of light 
are many, jewel-like; they form an harmonic constellation 
with an axial center, a climax. As our world’s light, coming 
from the sun, irradiates from a single source, it finds a 
single objective in the “point of light” effect in painting. 
Rembrandt's golden haze, lying on man or landscape, 
articulates the sensuous planes of everything it touches; 
its progression through space, its interruptions, are dra- 
matic as well as mysterious; the resultant light-form, often 
seeming like a stage spotlight, is never obvious. In his 
Holy Family With Angels, the light of Heaven falls on the 
angels at the upper left, floods the Madonna’s face in the 
central part and, as though by refraction, places an aureole 
about the Christ Child in the lower left, indicating that on 


Jan Vermeer, Young Woman Reading a Letter, 
oil, 191% x 1534", Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


of the paint-feeling, especially with reference to the light. 
Tending toward geometrical forms because it falls on furni- 
ture, walls, buildings, his light unites (if it does) through 
monotony rather than variety. One is as much aware of 
the segregation of the lighted unit as of its repetition, as 
in the windows that appear in the artist’s long views of 
buildings; with shades up or lowered, curtained or un- 
curtained, with different densities in the darkness behind, 
these windows are symbolic of the drama of light and 
darkness that is ever being shown by Hopper. 
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Hopper, Morning in a City, 
1944, oil, 44 x 60”, courtesy Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery. 


earth true heavenly light comes not from without but from 
within. 

A phenomenon such as “inner light” is inconceivable 
in Hopper’s work. It might be said that he illuminates 
the earthly dark by accenting its resolutely opaque surface; 
thus light is an apparent means by which an object or 
person isolates itself both from other objects and persons. 
and even from the universe—that is, from a sense of unity 
with all other things. Light, especially artificial light, is. 
granted its space by Hopper with logical exactitude; no: 
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matter how sharp the angle, the painter articulates its tra- 
jectory to the final point as though some grim principle 
of justice ordained he should show the ultimate destination 
of its direction. Just the contrary was true of impressionist 
painting, for in Seurat and Monet we see the world of 
objects, no less than the air, saturated by natural light. 
But whatever rigidly limited expression light achieves 
in Hopper’s work, it makes the best of it, negatively, by 
alienating whatever resists it. 

Morning in a City, showing a naked girl just arisen 
from her bed, may be contrasted and compared with Ver- 
meer’s Young Woman Reading a Letter. The full relief of 
both profile figures is cut down the middle, separating 
the side towards the window from the side towards the 
room. But Vermeer subtly weds the lighted side of his 
apparelled young woman to the light on the wall behind 
her and to the light-modulations of shadowed furniture 
in the foreground. Hopper’s figure, on the contrary, is 
isolated from both dark background and dark foreground; 
moreover his colors tend to stay in their patches, and light 
does nothing to 


—passing over them like quicksilver 
release them by reflection. Even when Vermeer sets a figure 
in shadow, not only is it formally related in terms of design 
to shapes that connect it with lighted objects, but the dark 
figure is sometimes delicately modulated by reflected light. 
The light on the body of the girl in Hopper’s painting, 
however, is cut off both from the white of the bed linen 


and the brilliant light of the exterior visible through the 
window. 

This unmodulated “stratification” of light and darl 
is a stylistic trait of the artist's. It is very clear in the sunligh 
falling almost flush with the front of a row of building: 
in Early Sunday Morning (see Cover) and so precisely 
marking out features that project from the common facade 
His style simplifies shapes and mutes details, as though he 
blunted everything a little to make rough contrasts of both 
colors and light/dark. Nowhere is this more literally ap. 
parent than in Hotel Lobby, where the dark strip of the 
carpet cuts the blond empty floor space between the reading 
girl on the right and the couple on the left. This painting 
reveals particularly the matter-of-fact estrangement of tran- 
sient hotel life. In fact, the mutual glance seems almost 
totally lacking in Hopper’s work; if his people see each other 
at all, it is never, seemingly, with direct attention. Office at 
Night shows light as a wedge pressing people back inte 
their own private darkness; under the merciless glare from 
overhead (seeming symbolic of the constraint of working 
overtime) the girl clerk’s figure is united with the filing 
cabinet she stands by, while her boss is united with. his 
desk: the blond, blank wall divides them while they are 
fused with things. The dark welding of desk with filing 
cabinet at the lower parts of these objects contains a certain 
erotic insinuation: this little contact after hours may be 
prelude to an “evening out” for these two workers. 


Hopper, Office at Night, 1940, oil, 22 x 25”, collection Walker Art Center. 
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Hopper, House by a Railroad, 1925, oil, 24 x 29”, collection of Museum of Modern Art. 


Hopper’s darkness may serve the same dividing pur- 
pose as his light. In New York Movie, the usherette leaning 
against the side wall is separated in her light zone from 
the dimmer light supplied by ceiling lamps under the 
boxes on the opposite side of the perspective and by the 
light from the movie screen itself. How pathetic is the 
sharp “theatrical” emphasis given her: only small gleams 
from a brass rail in the lower center connect her with the 
light of the world of the imagination. The closeness of the 
light on her reminds us of effects in Rembrandt that 
spiritually are so different. Automat cannot be bettered for 
showing light at its most forlorn and barren: a lone patron 
of the restaurant is sitting at a completely empty table and 
opposite her is an empty chair; no other human being is 
visible. This theme is especially suited for the aggressive 
appropriation of space by light that leaves it meagre 
rather than rich. 

Often in Hopper objects are multiple and people are 
single or in pairs. The “lone individual” and the “pair” 
appear in New York Movie, Hotel Lobby and Two on the 
Aisle and in all three cases, surprisingly enough, have the 
same relative positions. The multiple objects appear as 
one set of triple lights in Automat and two sets in New 
York Movie and as the three fuel stands in Filling Station, 
which also has the lone individual (the attendant). 

It seems significant that when group unity makes a 
claim in Hopper’s work it tends to be (as seen in the above 
numerical comparisons) through inanimate objects ar- 
ranged in geometric uniformity. There are also the railroad 
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ties that form such a curiously illusive foundation for the 
building in House by a Railroad; this is unity in quantitative 
repetition. The ornate windows of the Victorian dwelling 
crystallize the style of this architectural object, yet the 
angle of light helps to differentiate one window from an- 
other, indicating their unique situations on the buildings. 
Here, in a building, is a symbol of the lone individual, 
isolated no matter how much surface variety the light may 
transiently, fickly lend him; the railroad ties likewise form 
a barrier of time, for we see the Victorian object from the 
standpoint of our contemporary space, giving the innocent 
sunlight a temporal irony. 

Hopper’s light plays on equal terms with the defiant 
density of objects (often depending on them as a visible 
source ) but seems to vanquish humanity, reduce it quanti- 
tatively. At times there is a conspicuously empty chair; 
i.e., one occupied only by light. The occupancy of light 
alone appears in Comp. C—Car 293, where a lone woman 
sits in a Pullman compartment, the place beside her empty 
but illuminated. If light is designed to illuminate human 
presence in Rembrandt, illusorily proceeding from within, 
certainly it is designed (coming strictly from outside) to 
illuminate human absence in Hopper. Why is this pleasant- 
looking young woman alone in her compartment? Is she 
unaccompanied? The only companion the spectator can 
be sure she has is light. There are also the many untenanted 
theatre seats in Two on the Aisle, the untenanted chair 
opposite the seated woman in Automat and the gaping 
chair by the couple in Hotel Lobby. 
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Hopper, Night Hawks, 1942, oil, 33 x 60”, collection The Art Institute, Chicago. 


1 New York and Night Hawks seem to offer 
As in Rembrandt, 


Room 
even wider meanings than the foregoing. 
light in Hopper does a great deal of the coloring, muting 
what is local to objects. Night Hawks reveals the light/dark 
drama in a moral scheme parallel to Rembrandt's, for we see 
plainly where light ends and dark begins: three customers 
(a couple and a single individual) are seated in a fishbow]- 
exposed corner lunchroom at an hour when obviously the 
city is officially 
pletely dark within, being shown only by the gratuitous 


“asleep.” The visible buildings are com- 


light from the lunchroom. A sinister eeriness of light ema- 
nates from this painting. It is more cleanly painted than 
some of Hopper’s works, and the overhead light source 
with the metal coffee dispensers and the white-uniformed 
attendant contain the echo of a hospital; there is something 
antiseptically clean about everything, carefully measured 
Although the 
lapping on the bright wall behind him, unites him with 


and disposed. counterman’s uniform, over- 
his shop, the customers are seen almost wholly against 
the dark beyond the window-glass; “night hawks,” they 
belong to the dark; light picks out their features only to 
render them with cold impartiality. 
The poverty of detail in Hopper’s work corresponds 
to a spiritual poverty in the subject matter, a lack of atten- 
tion to details, to a focus on special objects. His world 
swept clean of the small, textured things that light may 
proclaim so intimately and warmly in many painters of all 
moods in the past. Hopper is a spiritual antithesis of the 
early American school of fetishistic still life of which 
Harnett is the leading exemplar. He seems so important 
as a contemporary American artist just because of a major 
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social statement, which he has obtained by the mathe- 
matical definition of light, dividing the world without fuss 
into clear, uncomplicated areas. That more than a few of 
his important scenes have windows, seen from both interior 
and exterior viewpoints, emphasizes the sense of the spec- 
tator and the spectacle as objectively embodied within the 
painter's vision, Light cannot go where it pleases; walls and 
Selfishly it seems to tell the 
“See all the places I can go— 


other obstacles segregate it. 
spectator of a Hopper work: 
I exclusively! I can’t possess everything, no, but what I find 
I make my own.” Perhaps this accounts for a certain 
pathetic detail found in Office at Night and Night Windows: 
a breeze blowing curtain or shade; a breeze may enter an 
open window at will and join the light within, but the 
spectator must remain outside. 

The lighted top of an empty table appears also in 
Room in New York, showing a man in shirt sleeves seated 
by it, while across it a young woman has swung around to 
idle with the keys of a piano. The usual economy of state- 
ment is especis illy pointed here. Light from ove thead floods 
the premises, concentrating on the flatness of the table top 
and throwing into relief the bored relations between the 
two people by the very fact that all that breaks the lighted 
oval of the table is the shadow of the newspaper: symbol 
of the man’s disorientation from his surroundings. A lighted 
table top also appears in the Christ at Emmaus of Rem- 
brandt, but Jesus’ hands, as well as various utensils, break 
the edges, thus weighting the top with both sanctity and 
humanity. All that defines the table top in Hopper’s picture 
(besides the shadow of the paper) is a prim centerpiece 
echoing the shape of the table itself. 
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Hopper, Room in New York, 
1932, oil, 29 x 36”, F. M. Hall Collection, University of Nebraska. 


The contrast between Hopper and the classical 
painters I have mentioned must necessarily be a strong one. 
But if we analyze this artist in relation to his naturalistic 
contemporaries, we see that no other has achieved the same 
distinctness of style, the same skill in rendering a unique 
version of the world. The tendency toward simplified mass 
and emphatic chiaroscuro in Hopper relates him both to 
the abstract style and to an impressionist such as Manet, 
yet he is unquestionably a naturalist and his coloring alone 
would separate him from Manet. Hopper’s Americanism 
arises, however, not only from the subjects he paints; it also 
seems to echo some of the native passion for observing in 
terms of statistical generalizations and “getting the facts 
straight,” This artist paints a genre of social relations along 
with a genre of chiaroscuric relations, and his conceptions 
of density and balance might be praised by a physicist. 


Rembrandt, Christ at Emmaus, 1648, Louvre. 


In terms of social statement, Hopper’s achievement 
seems to merit the word monumental. And if his version 
of the human is laconic, grim, ironical—only obliquely 
warm and magnetic—we should not be able to ignore the 
fact that his people, while lacking the charm that Vermeer’s, 
for example, abound in, have an undeniable health and 
animal tenacity; even an elusive energy, a veiled heat. 
They proclaim, one might say, a stubborn molecular density 
opposed to the idea of their sudden, unnatural destruction: 
the charged atoms in them seem interlocked like steel 
girders. I think particularly of the eloquent back of the 
isolated, standing female watcher in Sheridan Theatre, 
swathed, composed, unstylish, at ease, perfectly integral. 
This purely personal and physical integrity may be, after all, 
the final triumph of humanity extending before us like 
infinity itself. 


Hopper, The Sheridan Theatre, ca. 1937-38, oil, 17 x 25”, Newark Art Museum. 
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Wooden dish, Micronesia, 


University Museum, Philadelphia. 


Evaporating dish, Coors Porcelain, ca. 1946. 


Shortly before 1914 and again 


in a portion of this essay here 


Oil dish, Fiji Islands, omitted, Henry van de Velde 


Peabody Museum, Salem. 


proposed the creation of a 
“Museum of Pure Form’: 


objects of all times and all 


Reagent Bottle, 
Corning Glass, 
ca. 1934. 


places, having in common 
their creators’ honest logic 
and sensibility and demon- 
strating the universal and 
eternal validity of rational 
style. Two wars prevented 
the realization of this project, 
but it is one which ought per- 


haps to be considered. 


Stool for grating coconuts, Marianas Islands, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


Henry van de Velde, 
Spoon (before 1914). 


Saarinen and Eames, Dining Table, 1940, 
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HENRY VAN DE VELDE 


Newness and Novelty 


Nee has public taste been so debased as it was 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Ugliness was 
the result of the repeated and increasingly less perfect 
imitation of earlier styles and the complete lack of relation 
between form and the practical end it was intended to 
serve. The effort of the great apostles John Ruskin and 
William Morris to break through this impasse had failed 
of any immediate effect. It remained only in an echo of 
the impassioned words of Ruskin and in the universal 
respect—which we still share today—for the perfection 
of the works of Morris. It could not have been otherwise: 
Ruskin’s diatribes against the invasion of ugliness and 
Morris’ admirable creations in all branches of the minor 
arts were anachronistic! 

At the threshold of the twentieth century, both men 
had dedicated themselves to a revival of gothic! Today we 
can only wonder how two men of this intelligence could 
have abandoned themselves to such an illusion and trans- 
mitted it to so many disciples. But there was a reason. The 
revelation that the gothic cathedral was really the sublime 
apogee of a bold and radical conception of architecture 
was quite fresh when, in the Stones of Venice, Ruskin pub- 
lished that famous chapter on gothic of which Morris said, 
“To some of us, when we first read it, it seemed to point 
out a new road on which the world should travel.” 

The position of Ruskin and Morris would be incom- 
prehensible without this sense of the revelation of gothic 
and of what such a revelation contributed in moral strength 
both to the conservatism of Ruskin and to the socialism of 
Morris. The former saw a return to gothic and medieval 
conditions of production as the only way to halt the invasion 
of the machine and the factory, while Morris exulted in the 
dignity of labor and of the artisan and hoped to recapture 
it at any cost, even of revolution. 

Tt was in Belgium that this movement, generated in 
England, turned towards the future. A group of English 
innovators (who were not, in the final analysis, men of 
genius) had accomplished a miracle. Apparently none of 
the artists and craftsmen of the new Arts and Crafts group 
actually shared the illusion of a return to gothic: not the 
architect Baillie Scott nor Voysey the architect-decorator; 
not the illustrator Walter Crane nor the goldsmith Ashbee; 
not Benson, designer of electric lamps, nor the glass-maker 
Powell. They were engaged in a more modest program of 
creating architecture, furniture and objects, vigorously 
simple and healthily conceived, without reference to historic 


styles. | 
What we achieved about 1890 can be compared to 
the deliverance we feel at the first promise of spring. We had 


undergone a long and tragic winter, an interminable winter 
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in the course of which we were overwhelmed by the 
ugliness of everything about us. We might have confined 
ourselves to simple things, sanely conceived, charming, but 
that would have been undue constraint: too much latent 
creative force was bursting towards expression. And in 
many countries artists arose to reclaim the right to create 
new forms and ornaments freed from imitation and older 
styles. In Belgium, there was Serrurier, then the architects 
Hanckar, Horta, van Rysselberghe and myself; in Holland, 
Berlage; in Austria, Otto Wagner and his disciples Olbrich 
and Hoffmann; in Germany, Obrist, Endell, Riemerschmidt, 
Pankok, and later Behrens and others; in France, Plumet, 
Selmersheim, Majorelle; in Finland, Saarinen, and many 
more elsewhere. 

Born of the conviction that it was an end in itself, 
this newness was at first pretentious and cocky. There were 
inevitably extravagances and intemperances which today 
suggest a carnival, an orgy of individualism. The move- 
ment for a new style had a banner but no precise program. 
We waved the flag bravely, and manufacturers and mer- 
chants supplied drums for the parade. We were to learn 
only too well that what attracted manufacturers was the 
novelty of form and ornament, the incidentals of our in- 
vention. Not a work, distinguished by its novelty in the 
field of architecture or the industrial arts, that was not 
singled out, noisily discussed, eulogized beyond measure. 
Initial hostility gave way to unconsidered encouragement. 
Magazines of the “new art” sprang up in various countries, 
rivals for the discovery of any sensational novelty or in- 
novator. There was enough in this pernicious enthusiasm 
to make us lose our heads completely and to crush the 
tenacious efforts of some of us towards discovering a 
formula that would give our movement a real meaning 
and program. 

We were endangered exactly insofar as we could 
not succeed in breaking through the misunderstanding be- 
tween us and the manufacturers, between the merchants 
and the public. We foresaw the possibility that our efforts 
might come to nothing by being turned in a direction con- 
trary to what we had intended, and we had to explain our- 
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Henry van de Velde, Interior at Trondheim, ca. 1895. 


selves quickly. We had to disabuse those who saw us only 
as “purveyors of the new” of the idea that after this new 
style, we should bring them another; that, having estab- 
lished a position based on the right of our own period to 
its own style, we should allow mere novelty to displace us. 

In my “Declaration of Principles” (a chapter in 
Prédications pour les laiques, published in 1901), I could 
propose only one single principle: that of the rational con- 
ception of every form. Today, so many years later, is there 
anything to add? Earlier, Schopenhauer had spoken of the 
esthetic of architecture in his World as Will and Idea, as 
did Viollet-le-Duc in the preface and in the chapters on 
gothic in his Dictionary of Architecture; they had discussed 
the problem and called for a return to reason and logic, 
but their voices were not heeded. The public continued to 
delight in insane, unrecognizable forms and in sentimental 
and overweening decoration. 

Neither Ruskin nor Morris had provoked sufficient 
revolt or despair to precipitate events. They held to the 
hope of a gradual evolution and thought that a return to 
“beauty” would follow naturally. What differentiated the 
movement on the continent towards the end of the last 
century from theirs of a quarter-century earlier was that we, 
fanatics of the principle of rational conception and the 
necessity for a truthful and moral aspect of things, unhesitat- 
ingly revised all our opinions on historic styles, forms and 
ornaments. We proclaimed that we would turn our backs 
on the past—but this did not contradict our belief that we 
were among those who were renewing the bonds between 
the present and the past and rediscovering the laws of the 
great tradition. 

Thus, after having declared that a return to rational 
conception was the pivot of our action and that we abjured 
any other kind of creation in architecture and industrial art, 
we stood boldly against novelty and against those who 
continued to demand it at all costs. There was nothing to 
oppose to logical conception in building, to the rational 
form of an object. What remained was the repudiation of 
all perverted forms, the unmasking of nonsense and aber- 
rations and the rediscovery of the essential forms of a house, 
table, chair, bed and other objects of everyday life. 

That done, we should put aside novelty, ancient as 
well as modern, and rejoin the primordial tradition of 
adequate form, pure and eternal, the fatal determination of 
shape by function! Until we questioned what this newness 
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really was, what laws created it, what principle justified it, 
we could be only imperfectly aware that the means t 
which we resorted to create the new, were not new. 

What could explain the novelty of what we did an 
its sharp differentiation from everything that the public 
had adored until then (and which had inspired us with 
such horror) except that we possessed a weapon unknown 
to our predecessors in the battle against ugliness? Hadi 
they known of this means, would they have dreamed of ai 
return to gothic and delivered pathetic objurgations for ai 
return to a “beauty” that would remain insubstantial until] 
a new formula should define it? This illusion that we had} 
a new means led the public to believe that we possessed a. 
gift that would enable us to bring them always the new.. 
Actually, we envisaged a newness that should endure, , 
while they expected of us a novelty that would constantly ) 
change. 

Through the centuries in architecture and the in-. 
dustrial arts, the “new” has appeared each time that the: 
human spirit, seeking to satisfy some new need, has resorted 
to logical deduction and a rational and reasonable use of 
the materials, tools and machines available. Thus, since the 
dawn of humanity, modern has succeeded to modern, and 
successive links have been joined to the chain of pure, 
sovereign, new and eternal forms. 

Style was born at the moment when the human 
spirit, in search of inventions that would satisfy the urgent 
needs of a young humanity, provided it successively with 
the first arms, implements, utensils, the first wall and the 
first roof. That spirit, confronted today with the same 
problems—the shapes of vases, seats, tables, razors, combs, 
ploughs—discovers forms identical with those of the pre- 
historic period. The “cubist” Cretan house goes back two 
thousand years before our era, yet is it not the prototype 
of the radical rational dwelling presented today all over 
the world by our most resolute architects as their solution 
to the problems of the house-type? 

In architecture, from the cromlech and the dolmem 
to the doric temple—the culmination of primitive architec- 
ture—we recognize the constancy of logical form, of perfect 
co-ordination between form and purpose. From the time of 
the invention of the wall, the roof, the column, the architrave 
and the vault, one can count on the fingers of one hand 
the manifestations of the new: the Mesopotamian system of 
construction, the invention of the dome, the first Christian 
churches in Syria, Byzantium and Rome. After that, we must 
wait until the year 1000 when doleful medieval humanity, 
drunk with joy at being suddenly delivered from the night- 
mare fear of the end of the world, was carried away by 
passionate gratitude to God who had spared it. Spontane- 
ously there appeared a “new system” that resorted to rational 
conception for solutions as impetuous and extreme as the 
exultation out of which they sprang. They accomplished 
miracles. The vaults of the cathedral attained the sky with- 
out effort. The new methods of construction visibly shook 
off the weight of materials whose heaviness until then had 
been the constant concern of the architect. 

What was there afterwards to provoke a shock equal 
to that which engendered gothic? It would be childish to 
expect that social upheavals, such as the French revolution 
or the Russian revolution of 1917, should necessarily be 
accompanied by the advent of a new style. 
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Peter Behrens, Interior of Behrens House, Darmstadt, 1901. 


The day is coming when we finally shall realize that 
we have overcome ugliness by the effort of intelligence 
alone, that faith in the rational and systematic application 
of acquired knowledge may successfully open the road, 
and we feel ourselves carried away by an enthusiasm like 
that of the medieval populations delivered from the specter 
of impending doom. Until now a thousand preoccupations 
have prevented us from seeing and understanding, from 
being astonished at the development around us of those 
inventions that no other generation had dared imagine. 
Intelligence has triumphed over sentiment, and those who 
persist in hoping for the dominance of the latter must hope 
in vain. Sentiment and sentimentality are crushed between 
the will towards unlimited discovery and the power of 
reason. 

At present, what levels have been reached by archi- 
tecture and the industrial arts? We can confidently assert 
that around us, in most of the countries of the world, con- 
structions of such high quality have been erected—whether 
public works, office and factory buildings or workers’ hous- 

-ing—and objects of such exceptional esthetic quality have 
been made that we can play with the idea of a re-created 
world on its way to the repudiation of ugliness and false- 
hood. In certain countries, this conviction is so strong, so 
intoxicating, that it richly repays those who have devoted 
their lives to the achievement of a new style. I think of the 

‘new sections of the principal cities of Holland, of the new 
quarters of Frankfurt and Vienna, where one tastes an 
elation that the boldest among us would not have dared to 
expect from so near a future. A new world where ugliness 
is banished begins to exist, and the dream becomes reality. 

Can you understand that those who risked’ every- 
thing for the realization of this ideal are frightened at the 

prospect of the destruction of this splendid blossoming by 
those who want novelty at any cost and demand “always 
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the new”? Would this not be the moment to shout to those 
professional innovators that the lesson of the new comes to 
us from the furthermost depths of humanity: that its source 
is in reflection, in the search for the most radical and so 
the most satisfying solution of form and construction in its 
relation to use? The future of the new is assured only insofar 
as it continues to draw from this eternal source by eternal 
means. One does not create or find the new except on the 
plane of eternity. 

But alas, before style, born of the application of a 
universal principle and a faith, will be stripped of all that 
the “historic” styles have left as memories in us, a false 
newness under some clever disguise may come into vogue 
—those shapes and ornaments from which we have pro- 
gressively freed ourselves by means of a discipline that 
began to bear fruit only after almost forty years. Here we 
touch the problem of the debasement of taste by ornament. 
The specter of ornamentation has existed since prehistoric 
times. It has not changed its methods of seduction since 
men first began to barter. The Cretan of the Minoan period, 
the Phoenician of the period of the fall of Troy, were not 
very different from modern manufacturers, who are con- 
demned to present new models each year at the fairs of 
Leipzig, Lyons or Nizhnii-Novgorod, to the corrupting end 
of competition and variety. 

As distressing as the perspective of a general 
demoralization may be, it alone will bring the public to 
renounce novelty and the ornamentation that has brought 
it so ill-considered a satisfaction over the centuries. 

Today we see in practice a deliberate abstention from 
ornament, not only in architecture but in interiors as well. 
This abstention will prepare the way for the discovery—in 
a building, an interior, an object, a flower or a human body 
—of one sovereign ornament, realized in the play of propor- 
tion and volume, suffused with a rhythm that animates and 
transports. But despite the results attained the menace of 
novelty remains constant: if it is not put aside, it will pro- 
long indefinitely the decadence of taste and will demoralize 
all those who, directly or indirectly, are concerned with its 
creation, manufacture or sale. 

The pursuit of mere novelty is being supplanted in 
numerous shops and factories by the emphasis on the per- 
fection of the object. How much research and experience 
has gone into the manufacture of machines, sanitary instal- 
lations, heating, lighting, telephones, etc.! In all these 
products newness manifests itself quite legitimately. In 
these new industries we find a discipline that, restricting 
liberty of invention to the application of rational conception, 
has produced a thrust forward towards the realization of 


style. 

¥ The idea of submission to discipline in the creation 
of a new style disturbs certain habits of thought. Since the 
time of Napoleon, architecture and the industrial arts have 
had no discipline, no restriction of fantasy in shapes and 
ornamentation. The world exposition was aptly born in this 
period. It matched manufacturers and craftsmen of the 
world on a track where those most gifted with fantasy and 
virtuosity, and handicapped by a minimum of scruples, 
emerged as winners. While hand work continued, the suc- 
cession of novelties could not be achieved fast enough to 
satisfy the avidity of the public. The machine, prodigiously 
accelerating production, also accelerated the succession of 
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novelties. To the allure of novelty, the machine has added 


that of cheapness. 

Today no manufacturer can doubt that the time will 
come when the machine will impose a style of the machine; 
when the machine will be the most powerful aid of style; 
when style will profit from the necessity to produce cheaply 
and will impose rational production and forms resulting 
naturally from functional possibilities. Thereafter, by the 
same laws that determine hereditary characteristics in men 
and animals, the machine will mark its products with new 
and fatal characteristics. 

The style that the machine imposes today is dis- 
tinguished by the cleanness and constant precision of 
mechanical perfection. Even if it never succeeds in making 
us lose our taste and nostalgia for hand work, it will replace 
it with a perfection of another kind. Hand work stirs us 
by its sensuous manipulation of materials, but mechanical 
perfection will enable us to share the subtle esthetic emotion 
of the man who conceived the object and adapted its form 
and execution to the organic exigencies of the machine. 

It has been said that we are pursuing a new clas- 
sicism. True, the new style has in common with the classic 
a recognition of order and discipline opposed to the free 
rein of romanticism. But to what did classicist discipline 
lead? To the admission of one single form, one single type 
for all buildings, no matter what their purpose—the Greek 
or Roman temple. The absurdity and sterility of such a 
program will be conceded. A few artists were able in some 
measure to overcome this, and we have some examples of 
grandeur. But such a program, set up as precept, could 
lead only to bankruptcy. 

To this, we oppose spontaneity of conception, the 
freshness and eternal vigor of rational creation, the rationale 
of the nature of things and of tradition—the tradition of 


H. P. Berlage, Christian Science Church, 
The Hague, 1924. 
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the eternally new, created by a free intelligence undistracted 
by nostalgia and sentimentality. Furthermore, we command 
materials, means of construction and production formerly 
unknown. 

In opposition to the tradition of imitation we place 
the tradition of the search for the most adequate solution. 
Throughout the world today, young architects and crafts- 
men abjure the imitation of styles. They take reason as the 
source and principle of creation and use it confidently in 
the solution of structural and technical problems. 

Anywhere on earth, when purpose, materials and 
means of execution are the same, the resulting forms will be 
identical; just as the shape of a prehistoric object, whether 
invented near the glaciers of the arctic, in the deserts of 
central Africa, in Asia or in our Western nations, is always 
the same. What differences exist lie in nuances of outline 
and in the degree of skill or refinement in handling tools; 
but this is a matter of handwriting which does not threaten 
our logic. 

Today we tend to utilize techniques and materials 
with an ingenuity comparable to that of primitive man, 
despite everything that civilization and art instruction have 
done through the centuries to extirpate that ingenuity. 
What remains is enough to lead us back to the source from 
which all pure forms and constructions spring. On the day 
when we return to that source historic styles will have been 
vanquished by the idea of a single style as old as the world 
and born of today, whose unity and universality are the 
rational conception. 


immediate consequences of its source 


Note: This essay, here translated in abridged form by Libby 
Tannenbaum, was originally written and given as a lecture in 
1929. It appears under the title “Le nouveau: pourquoi toujours 
du nouveau?” in Pages de doctrine, Brussels, 1942. 


Henry van de Velde, Belgian Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, 


1939, now at Virginia Union University, Richmond. 
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Benjamin West vs. 


Woe Sir John Thornhill, Hogarth’s father-in-law, found 
himself faced with the problem of the creation of a “state” 
painting of the landing of George I at Greenwich he began 
by facing this in a comparatively novel manner. He toyed 
with the idea of showing the scene as it really happened, 
with the characters in the clothing of the day, and with 
this in mind he made little sketches and drew up lists of 
arguments for and against the adoption of the scheme. 
Most of his objections were based upon the currently ac- 
cepted classical theories of esthetics, but one real and im- 
mediate difficulty occurred to him. This was that he would 
have to introduce the figures of noblemen and courtiers 
who had, in the months following the occasion, fallen into 
disgrace. There was no way of getting round the difficulty, 
so the king appeared in the toga of a Roman emperor, sur- 
rounded by the conventional figures of allegory. 

It is still generally stated that when Benjamin West 
chose as a subject The Death of General Wolfe at Quebec 
(Fig. 1) he was doing something quite new in the history 
of art. Even Sir Joshua Reynolds is reported to have sub- 
scribed to this belief, saying, “Mr. West has conquered. He 
~ has treated his subject as it ought to be treated. I retract my 
objections against the introduction of any other circum- 
stances into historical pictures than those which are 
requisite and appropriate; and I foresee that this picture 
will not only become one of the most popular, but will 
occasion a revolution in the art.” That Reynolds was cor- 
rect in his forecast cannot be denied, but historically he 
was wrong. Recent research, largely by J. Carson Webster, 
Edgar Wind and Charles Mitchell, has shown that between 
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Fig 1. Benjamin West, The Death of General Wolfe at Quebec, 
1770-71, oil, 604% x 84", National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


the History Picture 


Thornhill’s unexecuted design and West’s success many 
people depicted historical events in their appropriate cos- 
tumes. Even the event selected by West for his tour de force 
had been executed by others with considerably greater 
regard for historical accuracy. 

Seven years earlier, in 1763, George Romney had 
entered a painting of the subject, now unfortunately lost, 
for a competition at the Society of Arts. This picture was 
awarded a special premium; it was not given the first prize 
for two reasons. These were first, that the event had not 
attained to that majority that would allow it to be called 
“history’ and second, that there was some serious doubt 
about the accuracy he had shown in painting his military 
uniforms. 

These objections are of great interest since they show 
the existence of a prejudice against the utilization of current 
events as subjects for works of art and then, in direct op- 
position, a desire for verisimilitude in detail that marked a 
readiness to accept the coming revolution. 

Almost at the same time as Romney, Edward Penny, 
who was later to become the first professor of painting at 
the Royal Academy, produced at least two versions of the 
subject, one in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (Fig. 2) 
and the other now in the collection of Lord Leconfield. 
Both were in the contemporary dress and both exhibited a 
conscientious regard for the exact disposition of the char- 
acters who took part in the event. 

Penny’s pictures and their engravings achieved the 
current popularity of a photograph of an historical event 
and, like a photograph of, say, the funeral of King Edward 
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Fig 2. Edward Penny, The Death of General Wolfe, 1763, 


by courtesy of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


VII, managed to survive only upon the walls of taverns or 
in the attics of country houses, ousted by the popularity of 
West’s work—a popularity that had nothing to do with its 
truthfulness as a record. 

The accepted theory of West as an innovator was 
undoubtedly a part of the enormous web of legend spun 
by the painter himself, accepted and added to by his official 
biographer, John Galt, better known as the author of 
Annals of the Parish. His own words are supposed to be 
recorded in the following letter to the king, 


When it was understood that I intended to paint the char- 
acters as they actually appeared on the scene, the Archbishop 
of York called on Reynolds and asked his opinion, the result 
of which was that they came together to my house... . 
Reynolds then began a very ingenious and elegant disserta- 
tion on the state of the public taste in this country, and the 
danger which every attempt at innovation necessarily incurred 
of repulse or ridicule; and he concluded with urging me 
fervently to adopt the classic costume of antiquity, as much 
more becoming the inherent greatness of my subject than the 
modern garb of war. . . . When he had finished his discourse, 
I begged him to hear what I had to state in reply, and I 
began by remarking that the event intended to be com- 
memorated took place on the 13th of September, 1758, in 
a region of the world unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
and at a period of time when no such nations, nor heroes in 
their costume, any longer existed. The subject I have to 
represent is the conquest of a great province of America by 
the British troops. It is a topic that history will proudly 
record, and the same truth that guides the pen of the his- 
torian should govern the pencil of the artist. I consider myself 
as undertaking to tell this great event to the eye of the world; 
but if, instead of the facts of the transaction, I represent 
classical fictions, how shall I be understood by posterity! The 
only reason for adopting the Greek and Roman dresses, is the 
picturesque forms of which their drapery is susceptible; but is 
this an advantage for which all truth and propriety of the 
subject should be sacrificed? I want to mark the date, the 
place, and the parties engaged in the event; and if I am not 
able to dispose of the circumstances in a picturesque manner, 
no academical distribution of Greek or Roman costume will 
enable me to do justice to the subject. 
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The above, apart from its spelling, is a typical ex- 
ample of West's epistolary style and of the over-solemnity 
with which he treated himself, and which resulted in the 
absurd adulation poured out by his novelist-biographer 
who did not hesitate to supply pages of conversation which 
he had not heard and which the semi-doited West could 
not possibly have recalled with such deadly recording- 
machine accuracy. 

To understand West’s picture and its appeal we 
have to go into the background of his work as a painter, to 
try to discover his intentions and his positive achievement. 

, When Benjamin Robert Haydon, the unsuccessful 
English historical painter, met the Italian sculptor, Canova, 
he asked how he liked West as a painter. The sculptor 
shrugged. “At least,” said Haydon, “his composition is 
good?” “No,” the Italian was definite, “he only arranges 
casts in groups.” Again Haydon noted when, worn out with 
excitement, he was straining his poor half-blind eyes 
drawing the Elgin marbles in an ill-lighted shed, “No other 
artist drew there at all for some months, and then only 
West came, but he did not draw the marbles, and study 
their hidden beauties. He merely made a set of rattling 
compositions, taking the attitudes as models for his own 
inventions.” 

West’s attitude, and it was the attitude of his time, 
was that what the past had done superlatively well no man 
could hope to do better. The spectator expected to find 
classical attitudes displayed in the works he saw and, as the 
sculpture of Canova himself stands witness, the artist drew 
upon the past with the same freedom that an artist today 
would draw upon the observed notes in his own sketch- 
book. 

In Penny’s pictures Wolfe sags rather helplessly in 
the arms of James Henderson, a volunteer of the Louisburg 
grenadiers. Certainly the attitude is classical enough, but it 
has to a great extent been influenced by the accounts of 
those who were present at the scene, and the classical 
allusion would not have made a strong enough impact upon 
the cultured observer, who had made the Grand Tour and 
knew the famous paintings of the continent as well as or 
better than he knew the fields around his house. 

West, however, forsaking the pursuit of historical 
accuracy, turned the whole scene into a crossword puzzle 
of pictorial allusion. Charles Mitchell has pointed out that: 


Having settled on the Lamentation scheme, West elaborated 
it with calculated deliberation. For the tall grenadier on the 
right he seems to have borrowed from a figure, standing with 
folded hands, on the left of Rembrandt’s Deposition. . . . 
From the same picture he may have taken the idea of mourners 
closely and tenderly grouped around the dying man, and the 
attitude of the Virgin, supporting Christ’s hand, may be the 
model for the pose of the surgeon. . . . In his design for the 
loose pose of Wolfe, . . . though he may have based the 
pose of the left arm from that of Rembrandt's Christ, there 
is no doubt that his chief model for the whole figure was the 
elegant baroque type of Van Dyck’s Deposition at Munich. 
The Red Indian takes the same place in the general compo- 


sition as the kneeling woman on the left in the Great Passion 
[of Diirer]. 


When West arrived in England from Italy he carried 
with him the reputation of being the “American Raphael.” 


The mantle of the past, even if its fit was not perfect, lay 
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heavily upon his shoulders, and he had no doubts about 
his place among the immortals. 

If he was to sit in a painter's heaven, as he had no 
doubt he would, he would rather sit with Raphael than 
with a Dutch or Flemish boor so, although his sources 
may have been Teutonic or Flemish, he managed to fit 
them gracefully enough into an Italianate frame. Nearly 
two hundred years later we can recognize that this has 
little to do with Raphael and that the sentiments are those 
of West’s own day. But at the time the picture provided a 
medley of allusions which pleased the classically minded 
connoisseur without disturbing the crowd that was inter- 
ested only in the romantic presentation of a patriotic scene. 

Even the expressions on the faces were derivative. 
They were taken directly from Charles Le Brun’s studies of 
the human passions, which became the handy reference 
book of the eighteenth century, where there were standard- 
ized expressions displayed for the use of the artist—one for 
fear, one for tenderness and another for compassion—and 
pictures were judged by the closeness with which they 
clung to these and condemned for “untruthfulness to 
nature’ when they deviated. These became in fact the pic- 
torial clichés that still manage to drag out a precarious and 
superannuated existence in the more futile productions of 
the cinema industry. 

How important these formalized emotions had be- 
come in the education of the eighteenth century we know 
from the angry evidence of William Blake, who wrote, “I 
was once looking over the Prints from Rafael & Michael 
Angelo in the Library of the Royal Academy. Moser [George 
Michael Moser, Keeper of the Royal Academy] came to me 
& said: ‘You should not Study these old Hard, Stiff & Dry, 
Unfinish’d -Works of Art—Stay a little & I will shew you 
what you should Study.’ He then went & took down Le 
Brun’s & Ruben’s Galleries. How I did secretly Rage!” 

If Penny could paint a picture of an historical event 
in which the historical details were correctly given, there 
can be no doubt that these same details were available to 
West if he had wanted them. It is moreover almost impos- 
sible to believe that West had not studied the central group 
of Penny's picture before starting upon his own work. He 
did not set out to depict a famous occasion with absolute 
or even approximate accuracy; the intention was to create 
an ideal rather than a realistic representation of an event 
which, having happened in 1759, was still fresh in the mind 
of the public. West was creating a legend that was to take 
its place with other legends (as is proved by the appearance 
of his painting in the history books in place of Penny’s far 
more accurate one), and to do this he had to promote his 
earthly and matter-of-fact hero, Wolfe, from his human and 
mortal status to an immortal and fabulous one. 

Part of West’s attitude towards the “history piece” 
is made clear by a consideration of two pictures which he 
_ painted at a later date. These paintings deal with the matter 
of the death of Horatio, Lord Nelson, a popular hero who 
was in the public estimation considerably closer to the posi- 
tion of demi-god than was Wolfe. The first of these, as in- 
accurate in its detail as the Wolfe, employs the same formu- 
lae, deriving from the same or similar sources, and the same 
adoption of typical rather than individual expressions of 
emotion. Although not so spectacularly successful with the 
public as The Death of Wolfe, for the revolution had taken 
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Fig 3. Benjamin West, The Apotheosis of Nelson, 1807, 


National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


place and the “grand manner” in history painting had been 
accepted, The Death of Nelson (Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool) had its own place in the creation of the legend, a 
legend which the central figure could be said to have fos- 
tered himself. 

It is in The Apotheosis of Nelson (Fig. 3) that West 
really comes into his own. Here, dealing with an event that 
mortal eyes could not have witnessed, he was not compelled 
to adopt the contemporary uniform which the public, na- 
turally enough, had come to expect from him in a picture 
dealing with a subject which still had “news value.” Nelson 
wears a comfortably loose toga which would not have ap- 
peared out of place in Thornhill’s final picture of George 
I as a Roman emperor. He is supported by an angel and 
surrounded by the Italianate putti who, in another picture, 
encourage Franklin to draw the lightning from the thunder- 
cloud with his kite (Elkins Park, Penna.). These cherubim 
cover the left arm so that the spectator is left in ignorance 
as to whether Nelson’s spirit regained the losses it had suf- 
fered during its stay on earth, for his blindness also is not 
evident. 

West’s historical contribution, in fact, had nothing to 
do with the introduction of contemporary costume into the 
painting of contemporary events. Here he had been fore- 
stalled both by predecessors and by his own contempo- 
raries. Where he was remarkable was in his realization of the 
situation which, burdened with patriotism, hero worship 
and the general artistic education of the cognoscenti, con- 
spired to ensure the success of his adaptation of the classical 
conventions to the telling of stories of his time. 
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This formalized treatment of the subject was proba- 
bly the major cause for the ready acceptance of West’s 
painting of The Death of Wolfe and for the early rejection 
of Penny's conception of the subject. But even the rapid 
growth of a public to whom art, circulating in the form of 
engravings, was becoming an everyday affair could not have 
guaranteed the success and popularity of the pathetic, 
heroic Death paintings had there not been other ingredients 
to make them palatable. 

The seventeenth century had set out to discover the 
minutiae and mirabilia of the world. The major work of dis- 
covering new continents had been done, but there still re- 
mained a wealth of unfamiliar material to be catalogued 
and explained. The scientist was interested in everything, 
from the smallest algae to the giant lobelia. The general 
public, on the other hand, hankered after the “wonder.” 

Scientific interest alone cannot account for the enor- 
mous popularity of works so diverse in their range and in- 
tention as Kirby's Wonderful Museum, the innumerable 
books of travel and the reprints and abstracts of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society (founded in 1660, 
a date which might reasonably be accepted as the start of 
the industrial revolution in place of the insupportable mid- 
eighteenth-century dating). 

Throughout the eighteenth century the passion for 
the wonder increased. Erasmus Darwin, who stated the 
basic premises of the theories which his more famous grand- 
son was to elaborate, described in detail the Upas tree, 
that fabulous plant which served as executioner to those 
Javanese criminals sent to pluck its baleful fruit and which 
killed all who ventured within its orbit; he presented his 
entranced readers with an engraving of the plant that grew, 
wool-covered, in the semblance of a lamb. Chickens laid 
eggs with the inscription “Christ is coming,” Mary Tofts 
gave birth to rabbits, Richard Brothers met the scarlet- 
cloaked devil in the Tottenham Court Road and nineteen 
qualified doctors vouched for the genuineness of the preg- 
nancy of the sixty-eight-year-old Joanna Southcott. Strange 
tales were accepted as fact until it seemed the credulous 
could believe no more. 

The world had become man’s oyster and he would 
take any pearls he found as his own property but would in- 
sist upon his right to classify them and relate them to other 
wonders. This was the time when John Hunter, the surgeon 
(1728-93), was preparing his famous museum (destroyed 
by bombs during the late war) in which all forms of crea- 
tion were related to the highest form—man. Of all wonders 
there could be no doubt that man was the greatest; he was 
created upright and speaking with a lucid tongue. Only a 
few people questioned the dictum of Rousseau that the 
savage was the noblest work of creation and that with 
civilization man had declined. 

These were the days before Fenimore Cooper and 
half-a-hundred other writers had elaborated the legend of 
the Red Indian as the white man’s enemy and consequently 
as the enemy of the religion of progress; he was the noblest 
savage of them all, willing perhaps to accept the blessings 
of missionary and cheap gin, and as such he was unfamiliar 
and romantic. Any portrait of an Indian chief would draw 
an English crowd. West seems to have been aware of this, 
or else he had that flair that one expects to find only in 
theatrical producers. 
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There were no Red Indians present on the Heights 
of Abraham at the time when General Wolfe fell. West's 
Indian was a pure figment of his imagination, yet it is 
doubtful if there is any schoolboy today who, being familiar 
with the story, does not place a pensive Indiay: brave gazing 
at the face of the dying general. This Indian, posed as one of 
the Three Maries in Diirer’s engraving, made certain that 
the picture would be popular. Not only was it admissible 
as art in the Grand Tradition, but it also depicted the noble 
savage in a posture of dignity which makes the attitudes of 
nearly all the other characters, except Wolfe, seem trivial 
and fussy. 

Like a skillful cook blending a new sauce from vari- 
ous well-known materials, West had produced a legend. His 
legend dealt with the deaths of heroes and the creation of 
patriotic folk-lore. He had done more than this, however, 
from the point of view of the painter of historical pictures. 
He had stated a formula which could be applied to all con- 
temporary events of any emotional importance, and it was 
this formula, with its cunning combination of the traditional 
and the wonderful, that was to influence not only the paint- 
ing of his English contemporaries and successors but also 
the work of the French romantic painters of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

The most immediate effect of West's revolution can 
be seen in a painting like Johann Zoffany’s The Death of 
Captain Cook (Fig. 4). Zoffany, the artist of conversation 
pieces, was always attracted by the unfamiliar and the 
romantic. He went to India where, in addition to the ex- 
pected portraits of the servants of “John Company” in un- 
familiar surroundings, he accepted commissions from native 
dignitaries to paint them and their daughters, not for India 
alone, but also for the delighted amazement of visitors to 
the Royal Academy in London. 

In painting The Death of Captain Cook Zoftany 
showed how quickly the lesson taught by West had been 
accepted by the English. The Captain lies upon the ground 
in a postion that suggests the common scheme of the La- 
mentation and all around him are the noble savages, their 
attitudes almost certainly deriving from the engravings of 


Fig 4. Johann Zoffany, The Death of Captain Cook, 


after 1779, National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
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Fig 5. The Death of General Wolfe at Quebec, 


_after the painting by James Barry. 


the Italian Marcantonio Raimondi. In particular, we can 
see a resemblance between some of the figures and those 
in the engraving of The Massacre of the Holy Innocents, 
after Raphael. 

The gilded pill had been swallowed. The history 
picture was not to be reportage. It was to be a work of art 
in the grand manner; if the painter could have found 
Michelangelo's Battle of Pisa and dressed the figures in the 
appropriate costumes, with the correct amount of mirabilia 
added, he could have produced a painting of any battle at 
any time. 

Even James Barry, the ferocious Irishman, accepted 
the formula. It has always been stated that he painted a 
Death of Wolfe in classical costumes to show where West 
had gone wrong. But the recent discovery of Barry’s paint- 
ing (Fig. 5) only serves to point out the foolishness of 
believing what has been written on such matters. Barry's 
soldiery are as contemporaneously clad as those of West; 
his quarrel with the latter’s painting seems to have been 
solely on the ground that his figures were not heroic or 
pathetic enough, faults that he remedied to the extent of 
bathos in his own conception of the subject. 

The simple lessons of West ‘were not slow to spread 
from England. The Death of Wolfe was engraved by Wil- 
liam Woollett, who received between six and seven thou- 
sand pounds from the sales on the continent of Europe alone, 
and naturally the ever-watchful continental pirates were 
eager to reap their share of the golden harvest. Several 


Fig 7, right. Hoisting of the American Flag on Iwo Jima, U. S. postage stamp, 1945. 


Fig 6, below. Unknown French artist, 18th century, The Death of General Wolfe. 


engravings by various hands appeared in both Paris and 
Vienna. 

The French in particular accepted the revolution 
in painting as a part of their own larger revolutionary situa- 
tion. An unknown artist actually prepared a large sepia 
study of the subject of Wolfe’s death (Fig. 6), in which 
he copied West’s central group fairly accurately, but 
he decided that the background would have been consider- 
ably more romantic if the battle had been waged by 
cavalry. This anti-romantic omission on the part of truth 
and history he commendably proceeded to rectify, showing 
that he had a proper grasp of the function of such “history” 
painting, 

To West's own studio the younger American painters 
swarmed with the directness of bees following a queen. 
The young John Trumbull was perhaps the most deter- 
mined imitator of the “master.” He painted the battles 
of the American revolution, at many of which he had been 
present, with a disregard for historical fidelity and an 
attention to the use of romantic detail and classical attitude 
that is truly remarkable. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the tradition 
persisted, despite the protests of genuine “grand manner- 
ists” like Benjamin Robert Haydon. Custer made his last 
stand among noble savages that were correctly Italianate, 
and in France the battle-piece (a conversation-piece with 
formalized action taking the place of small talk) continued 
to block the walls of the Salon against the attacks of the 
men who realized that painting might sometimes be con- 
cerned with the truth that the artist saw for himself and 
that it need not hang so closely to the skirts of a past, 
no matter how great. 

As a curious footnote, it appears that even today 
the tradition is not quite dead. The photograph, engraved 
as a postage-stamp, of the hoisting of the American flag 
upon Iwo Jima (Fig. 7) might easily be a painting by 
John Trumbull. The soldier on the right could well be 
a copy of a figure in Marcantonio’s The Bathers (after 
a detail in Michelangelo's lost cartoon of The Battle of 
Pisa). The figures are properly classical and the scene is 
patriotic and romantic. It is impossible to estimate how 
much of the immediate appeal made by this photograph 
can be said to be due to the fact that it fits in, in every 
possible way, with the famous pictures that we all have 
digested as illustrations to our earliest history primers. 
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Right. The City, 1946, engraving, 8% x 5”. 
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Below. Jazz Musician, 1945, engraving, 12 x 834”. 
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PETER GRIPPE 


Peter Grippe was born in 1912 in Buf- 
falo where he later was granted 
scholarship for study at the Art In- 
stitute. Since 1939 Grippe has been 
working in New York, where he has 
had several one-man shows, devoting 
himself mainly to sculpture but also 
doing paintings and prints. His work 
is in the collections of the Albright Art 
Gallery, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Addison Gallery and the Toledo 
Museum. Like his sculpture, Peter 
Grippe’s prints deal, as he says, with 
“architectural arrangements,” and he 
avoids at all times the use of “known 
and accepted symbols that are part of 
our everyday world,” in order to es- 
tablish a relationship of “pure forms 
working together as musical notes.” 
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Right. Leprosarium Louisiana, 


1947, engraving, 6% x 5”. 


Below. The Solitary Death of the Woolworth Building, 


1947, engraving, 6% x 512”. 
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DECEMBER, 1948 


Louise Bourgeois was born in Paris, 
where she attended the usual schools, 
including the Beaux-Arts and _ the 
Académie Ranson, but her style has 
been personally developed since com- 
ing to the United States in 1938, She 
has shown in national exhibitions and 
had two one-man shows in New York. 
Her work is in the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art and in numer- 
ous private collections. The two prints 
here reproduced are from a portfolio 
of nine engravings inspired by a feel- 
ing for the vestiges of a nostalgic 
American past. Based on abstract 
forms, Louise Bourgeois’ painting and 
engraving is symbolic in intention; the 
mood, suggested by the theme, is in- 
voked and realized through purely 


pictorial vision: 
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SAMUEL M. GREEN 


Edbury Hatch: Down-East Carver 


Se are over the seven seas lie the derelict hulks of 
wooden ships. Most of their ornamental carving has been 
used for firewood or left to rot on some desert reef. Rela- 
tively few figureheads have found their way to public or 
private collections, yet during the clipper-ship era an incred- 
ible number of figureheads, stern pieces and other decora- 
tive carving was produced. Nearly all of it was done in New 
England, and, except for Newburyport and Boston, most 


Fig 1. Thomas Seavey, Figurehead of the Minerva, 
Bangor Historical Society. 
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of it was done down East. In the *40s and 50s Maine built 
more than half the ships, barks and brigs produced in the 
whole country, Bath was America’s leading ship-building 
city and in fifty Maine coast towns ship building was the 
chief industry. 

Although many figureheads are used as garden orna- 
ments in New England and a good number exist in antique 
shops, private collections and museums, very few can be 
identified as to provenance or authorship and in fact, with 
the exception of several eagles by Bellamy of Kittery, only 
a few wood carvings can be isolated as having come defi- 
nitely from Maine. These consist of nine figureheads, two 
stern pieces, a billet head, a paddle-wheel cover and a pilot- 
house eagle, nearly all of which were turned up by the 
careful research of the Index of American Design. Of the 
reported one thousand figures by Colonel Charles A. L. 
Sampson's firm in Bath only four are known as by him; of 
five hundred by Southworth of that city and Newcastle, ap- 
parently not one remains. The work of the Littlefields and 
Edward Griffen of Portland and of Emory Jones of Freeport 
has disappeared except for one example. Fitz W. Gilbert, 
a prolific carver of Belfast, may be the author of a figure- 
head now in a Connecticut collection. Thomas Seav ey, the 
best-known carver of the then flourishing port of Bangor, is 
known today only by his trade sign and by a recently re- 
discovered figurehead of a nude goddess from the Minerva 
(Fig. 1). The work of Harvey Counce of Thomaston, one of 
the most productive and reputable carvers down East, is 
remembered by a lone stern piece which now graces a 
melancholy and deserted sail loft. However, in the towns of 
Newcastle and Damariscotta there exists a group of archi- 
tectural carvings which comprises not only a unique phe- 
nomenon in itself but is the largest group of carvings in 
existence by this school. Some of it was done in the 1850s 
by Southworth, but the bulk was done by his pupil Edbury 
Hatch in the ’80s and later. 

The facts of Hatch’s life are found in two scrapbooks 
given by him to Mrs. Raymond Jensen, formerly the Direc- 
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tor of the Index of American Design in Maine, to whom 
I am indebted for much other information. Hatch was born 
in Newcastle in 1849 and at the age of seventeen appren- 
ticed himself to William Southworth, then of that city. 
Southworth was born in 1826 in Massachusetts and began 
his trade there. Following business east, first to Portland 
then to Brunswick, he came finally to Newcastle in 1852 
where, as he told a newspaper reporter before his death, 
“business was brisk, there being nine or ten yards in con- 
stant operation, summer and winter, turning out craft just 
as rapidly as the builders could get them together and 
overboard.” But by 1870 business had fallen off a little, as 
can be seen in his recommendation to Hatch: 


To whomsoever it may concern, 

This is to certify that Edbury Hatch has served a 
regular apprenticeship of more than four years with me in 
the carving business, that he is honest, temperate and in- 
dustrious, and worthy of your employ. A lack of business is 
the only reason that I do not employ him, 

Newcastle, May 16, 1870 
[signed] William Southworth 


The young apprentice found employment in nearby 
Bath with Colonel Sampson. Here he helped carve the 
figures for the Belle of Bath and the Western Belle, famous 
in many ports from Bangor to Portland, Oregon, as news- 
paper accounts of the time attest. The figurehead of the 
latter still exists, a handsome creature who seems pulled 
forward by the urgency of her upraised arm. 

During the succeeding years Hatch worked on other 
vessels, doing the figureheads of at least two more ships, 
but with the decline of business in the "80s, he was let go. 
He found employment as a night watchman at a hotel in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, a job he chose perhaps because 
of its proximity to the Navy Yard with its reminders of the 
great maritime days and because of its continuing activity. 
His scrapbooks are full of accounts of the yard and espe- 
cially of its most famous occupant, the frigate Constitution 
—“Old Ironsides.” In his spare time Hatch worked at mak- 
ing models of full-rigged ships. In the ‘90s he found it pos- 
sible to return to Newcastle and here, like the retired sea 
captains and other leftovers from the prosperous days, he 
whittled out rigging for models and brooded over the past. 
His scrapbooks contain all kinds of material relating to ships 
and the sea, especially to carving, and evince a pathetic 
interest in any revival of the art. But Hatch did more than 
brood. He put to use his training and tradition and spent 
several decades decorating his own and other houses in 
Newcastle and Damariscotta. In his last years he turned 
out eagles for the antique dealers, but these are minor works 
showing in their crudity either carelessness or declining 
physical powers. He died in Newcastle on July 4, 1935. 

The largest group of Hatch’s work is that for his own 
house, executed “for the joy of the work,” as a local news- 
paper had it. This group comprises principally an elaborate 
portico for the front door, canopies for two doors of the ell, 
an elaborate carving of the Maine State Seal over one of 
these doors and finally a fantastic gutter spout (Titlepiece ). 
All this work happily still exists though no longer in its 

original location. Mrs. Henry Beston rescued these decora- 
tions when they were being torn from the house, and at 
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Figs 2 and 3. Portico of front entrance, Hatch house, details. 


All photographs, with the exception of Fig 1, permission of 


The Index of American Design, National Gallery of Art. 
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Fig 5. Detail of other ell portico, Hatch house. 
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Fig 4. Portico over the door of the ell of the Hatch house, 


present all those reproduced except the front door portico 
(Figs. 2 and 3, now in the possession of Mrs. John Cunning- 
ham of Wicasset) are at her house in Nolbeboro, Maine. 

Other less important work on the house, i.e., the com- 
plex frond and scroll patterns of the cupola of the house 
and the windows and eaves of the barn, has disappeared 
and with it a “proudly prancing white horse of almost life 
size,” a loss which I trust will be only temporary, since 
such a carving was probably bought or stored away rather 
than destroyed. The interior of Hatch’s house during his 
lifetime was filled with other carvings (now lost), including 
two eagles on a cannon and a tree full of cats. 

Besides the work on his house, other carving known 
to be by Hatch is still preserved in Newcastle and Damaris- 
cotta, The most conspicuous is the emblem for the Taniscot 
Fire Company in the former town, executed in 1889 as a 
mark of gratitude for the company’s prevention of a fire in 
his own house. 

Hatch’s portico for his front door is his most ambi- 
tious product (Figs. 2, 3). Obviously following the lead of 
Southworth’s similar portico of the Gay house in Damaris- 
cotta, there are differences nevertheless. The design is 
bolder, freer and more sweeping due to its greater openness. 
The area above the cornice, with its sweeping curves topped 
by the dove, is more successful and effective. Another dif- 
ference is the addition by Hatch of two panels in the railing 
area, more representational than the remainder of the por- 
tico and not so successful, though their naiveté gives them 
a certain charm. 
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Fig 6. Edbury Hatch, the Maine State Seal. 


Even more interesting and original than this portico 
is the canopy of the further door of the ell (Fig. 4). This 
is supported by fantastic heads of lions and foxes joined by 
writhing serpents and in turn sustains a kind of flattened 
pediment of various lushly carved fruits ‘and vegetables. 
There are two ponderous tassels hanging from the support 
with two stars, just above, added for good measure. Here 
baroque ebullience is coupled with a wonderful fantasy and 
a confident mixture of disparate elements. Altogether this 
portico is one of the most delightful pieces of woodcarving 
in the whole range of this popular art. The other canopy 
on the ell is far more conventional in design, being simply 
an ornate console-supported pediment with dependent 
spools of the kind so prevalent in the decades after the Civil 
War. Even’ the head above (Fig. 5) seems to be affected 
with the over-idealized quality characteristic of the "70s and 
‘80s and shows more than any other example of Hatch’s 
work a sinoothness of tooling very different from the more 
“woody” grain and bolder tooling of the earlier periods. 

The Maine seal is more rewarding (Fig. 6). The 
“slight embellishments” mentioned in a newspaper account, 
consisting of a pompous sort of rococo decoration, are robust 
and effective indeed. Added to this heavily modeled frame- 
work is a nearly three-dimensional pine tree. The farmer and 
the mariner on the seal are portrayed with an attempt at 
correct anatomy that fails miserably. Though Edbury had 
two modestly draped drawings of the nude cut from an old 
newspaper, labeled “a perfect man’s proportions” and “a 


perfect woman’s proportions,” he certainly did not grasp the 
principles therein. 

Perhaps more interesting is the composition of the 
panel for the Taniscot Fire Company (Fig. 7). Rope, lan- 
tern, ladder, bugle, horn and hose are disposed in a vigorous 
way. In its original colors of blue and gold the panel must 
have been a fine sight. Local newspaper commentators of 
the time were awestruck by the variety of tools of various 
gauges needed to execute such a masterpiece. And indeed, 
Hatch possessed a hundred tools, mostly of his own making. 

When the story of our popular arts is written, the 
work of Hatch of Newcastle will play an important part, not 
only because of its merit but because it is the last flowering 
of a tradition of which very few examples have survived. 
Yet maritime woodcarving was an important phase of this 
country’s artistic activity from colonial times to the end of 
the last century. Little enough remains of the early period 
except a record of it in Hawthorne’s tale, Drowne’s Wooden 
Image, and the early work of Samuel McIntire and William, 
Rush (known only because of the later fame of these men) 
together with an occasional head such as the magnificent 
Commodore Perry (carved in Massachusetts) at Newport 
News. But even less is known of the later period of the mid- 
nineteenth century and afterwards, except for Bellamy’s 
eagles. Hatch’s work, because it did not go to sea, is a more 
permanent monument to the tradition than that of his con- 
temporaries and is an outstanding example of the florid 
architectural carving found only in seaports. 


Fig 7. Edbury Hatch, panel for the Taniscot Fire Company. 
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CIGAR-STORE INDIANS 
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by fe figures, representative of those that stood for generations outside cigar 
stores. have sometimes been dubbed “folk art,” a term much coddled in some 
a minor form 


quarters. Tobacconists’ sculpture is not folk art. It is a form of art 
—but still with at least a weak reflection of taste and, at its best, is often a kind 
of advertising art more truthful to nature than many of the everlastingly smiling, 
inane faces of contemporary advertisements. Moreover, it is evident in even its 
poorest examples that it has the tradition of sculpture behind it. It may be said 
to have grown out of the making of figureheads for ships such as were carved 
by William Rush and others, 

The passing of the figurehead drew some of the commercial makers of 
these symbolical decorations for ships into the production of cigar-store figures. 
When the author did a long article on this subject for the New York Times 
in August 1890, he could still see $. A. Robb, who had studied at the Academy 
of Design for some years, working in his shop on Centre Street and could hear 
from him about the noted carvers of this period—Tom Millard, John Cromwell, 
Nick Collins, Thomas VY. Brooks and Thomas White. 

Cigar-store figures are commonly thought to have originated about 1850, 
but in Demuth’s shop in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, there is a small figure said to 
date back to about 1770. In the records of this special class of wooden sculpture, 
a number of sculptors appear, some of whom devoted themselves to it almost 
entirely and others doing only an occasional job. Julius Theodore Melchers 
of Detroit, father of the painter Gari Melchers, did some of these figures that 
brought higher prices than the ordinary craftsman could command. In the later 
years of the nineteenth century, cast figures in metal with improved modeling 
began to appear. One of these was a figure of Puck by Caspar Buberl, who also 
produced a number of public monuments. This stood far above the wooden 
(in both senses of the term) representations of that sprightly imp, whose earlier 
creators had apparently been quite helpless in their struggling attempts to deal 
with the nude. A chubby boy, clad only in a high hat, a sash and a swallow-tail 
coat, this Puck came not from Shakespeare but from the creation by Joseph 
Keppler for his comic weekly of the same name. 

Memory calls up an imposingly large array of such figures, differing greatly 
in artistic ability. The wooden Indians, varying in tribal types, in costume, 
in headdress and in attitude, still form only a portion of this general class. The 
wood carvers went in for portraiture (William I of Prussia, Admiral Dewey, 
John L. Sullivan, Sir Walter Raleigh); symbolism (Punch, Uncle Sam, the 
Statue of Liberty ); racial types; occupational types (jockeys, policemen, firemen, 
Canadian trappers, short-skirted stage ladies of the Lydia Thompson type); 
military figures; familiar figures of various periods (the Dundreary swell of the 
‘60s with his long side whiskers, the dude of the ’80s, Dolly Varden walkin 
with the “Grecian bend”). We are told that one carver even indulged his ambitions 


by doing a Greek-slave and an Adam and Eve. Unfortunately most of these have 
G IGARS now disappeared. 


| There is here a field of study that has more than one point of appeal. 
TOBAGGO Obvious sidelights on social history, present in the art of every time, would be 

apparent. Also it would be most interesting to know how many of these wooden 
figures still exist. The Index of American Design has preserved many of them 
in drawings and many more of them are now in private collections: those of 


Indian belleved fo hued been Wede Dudley A. Waters of Grand Rapids, A. W. Pendergast of Terre Haute, W. Parker 
by Julius Melchers, Detroit. Lyon of Arcadia, California, and others. 
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Dude 

of the 1880s, 
carved and 
painted wood, 
made by 

Charles Dowler, 
Providence, R. I., 
here drawn by 
Alvin M. Gully, 
courtesy of The 
Index of 
American Design, 
National Gallery 
of Art. 
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Seneca John, 
carved by 
Arnold Ruef, 
mid-19th-cen. 
wood carver 


of Tiffin, Ohio. 


Squaw, 

by Stanley Mazur. 
68” high, 

first half of 

the 19th cen., 
collection of 

the Chicago 
Historical Society. 


Captain Jinks, 
19th-cen. figure 
from Feary 
Cigar Store, 
Newark, N. J., 
courtesy of 
the Newark Museum. 
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HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT 


Art in Germany ‘Today 


ike spite of violent effort, the Nazis never succeeded in 
suppressing modern art in Germany. 

When at war’s end the first Americans interested in 
art entered the Berlin studio of the sculptor Karl Hartung, 
they were amazed to find themselves surrounded by abstrac- 
tions akin in spirit and intent to the work of Henry Moore 
and Jacques Lipchitz. Before the war Hartung had lived in 
Paris and the seeds planted then had come to fruition in 
secrecy and _ seclusion. 

‘Schmidt-Rotluff, one of the grand old men of German 
expressionism, endured unending suspicion and persecu- 
tion but maintained his creative serenity. During the war 
he was formally forbidden to work; a policeman was de- 
tailed to enforce the order; spies sent directly from Nazi 
headquarters-would pose as potential customers for por- 
traits. Only constant vigilance, the help of a few devoted 
friends and frequent changes of residence made it possible 
for him to continue to paint. 

Theodor Werner, perhaps the most important abstract 
painter of Germany today, was a little more fortunate. He 
and his wife had lived in Paris before the war, where they 
were friends of Braque and Picasso. Forced back to Ger- 
many by stringent currency regulations, they remained rela- 
tively unmolested only because no one in authority knew 
of Werner's international reputation. 

Carl Hofer, Willi Baumeister, Oscar Moll, Max Kaus 
and others also continued to paint, although they had been 
declared “degenerate,” their pictures had been taken from 
the walls of museums and galleries, and they had been 
driven from teaching posts. 

The Nazis knew what they were doing. They fully 
understood the potential power of art. Where they found 
themselves unable to bend it to their purpose, they became 
afraid. They feared and hated every creative expression 
that did not present the slick surface of pseudo-bourgeois 
coziness or of a would-be heroic pathos. 

The measures that they adopted against the “degen- 
erate” artists. were thorough and systematically applied. 
The defamation of their pictures in the notorious Munich 
exhibition of 1937 was only the culmination of a long series 
of persecutions. As early as 1933—when Carl Hofer was the 
first victim—dismissals of exponents of modern art from 
teaching posts had begun, usually coupled with an exhibi- 
tion embargo. The younger men sooner or later were drafted 
in the army or war factories. When materials became scarce, 
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these groups were denied ration cards for paint, brushes 
and canvas. 

Defiance of these prohibitions required great cour- 
age and ingenuity. Discovery or denunciation would almost 
certainly have led to the loss of food rations or to the con- 
centration camp. 

External obstacles and pressures, however, were not 
the most serious difficulties of the artist who refused to 
knuckle under—there were ways and means to get around 
some of the regulations. The real hurdle was the paralyzing 
psychological effect of the atmosphere in which he had to 
live and breathe; the isolation from congenial colleagues and 
public, the continuing compulsion to rely solely on one’s 
own resources. It was a severe test, withstood only by gen- 
uine talents. 

The artist retired to his studio and lived within the 
narrow circle of his family, augmented in fortunate instances 
by a handful of friends and one or two disciples. The sketch 
book and the private letter were resorted to as a medium 
of expression. The art of drawing assumed new dignity and 
importance. 

It was inevitable that the artists who lived haunted 
lives as enemies of the state and “traitors” to the national 
cause should have awaited fervently the end of the war. 
Only the end of the Nazi regime would grant them escape 
from their fearful isolation. On one occasion I witnessed 
the breaking of the dam. Theodor Werner had been asked 
to speak to a group of American and German friends of art. 
“Is Painting Still Possible Today?” was the topic he had 
chosen for the occasion that was to be his first contact with 
the public in more than ten years, 

As soon as he started, he forgot where he was. He 
talked as one possessed, pouring forth in one elemental, 
over-powering outburst what had lain bottled up in him. 
He spoke without interruption for two and one-half hours 
to a motionless, spellbound audience. 

Werner had talked at a meeting of the “Prolog” 
group, an informal organization of Americans living in 
Berlin who met regularly with non-collaborationist artists. 


Titlepiece. Karl Hartung, Phantastic Skeleton, lithograph, 
from Prolog I, portfolio of drawings and prints (Berlin, 1947). 
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We discovered that, except in the case of a few old-timers, 
these men did not even know of one another. 

It is of course too early for a definitive appraisal of 
the work that is being done in Germany now. What one 
sees has a tentative quality, unassertive in spirit in spite’ of 
a surprising competence. Direct allusions to the tragic 
scenes of destruction are comparatively rare. The timeliness 
of the work is implicit; it lies between the lines, For in- 
stance, though Renée Sintenis still models and draws her 
graceful animals, they are no longer happy colts but 
creatures haunted and hunted. 

The interest of the German public in the re-emer- 
gence of the modern artist has been astonishing. Art in 
general, and modern art in particular, is a fervently dis- 
cussed topic of the day. Newspapers devote an amount of 
space to it that is incredible by our standards. Question- 
naires have been sent to the public by museums, galleries 
and publishers and the returns show intensity and breadth 
of interest. ; 

Whether it knew it or not, the public had been suf- 
fering from an acute case of artistic starvation and this in 
spite of—or rather because of—the pronounced patronage 
by the Nazi state of one particular brand: of art. This ex- 
plains the almost volcanic outburst of art activities of all 
sorts in Germany today. There is a boom in art exhibitions; 
nearly two hundred were held last year alone in the U.S. 
zone and in Berlin. Lectures on art are crowded to the 
last seat: I have seen people literally fight each other for 
standing room at a lecture on American painting. Art books 
are sold out as they appear and art magazines are heavily 
oversubscribed. 

However, it would be a mistake to imagine that the 
honeymoon that followed the wedding of artist and public 
has been all sweetness and light. A reaction has already 
set in, and along with the resurgence of Nazi sentiment the 
forces hostile to modern art are again beginning to make 
themselves felt. The inevitable struggle for the country’s 
youth is developing. 

The young people are in a difficult position. Many of 
those under thirty are of good will and anxious to learn, 
but they are utterly inexperienced. With the contents of the 
museums tucked away during the war and only gradually 
returning, the actual experience of pigment on canvas is 
astonishing to a generation nourished on color reproduc- 
tions of the smooth, realistic art favored by the Nazis. They 
have abruptly come face to face with modernism. But they 
completely lack the visual experience of young people in 
other countries, the gradual weaning away from realism 
and naturalistic impressionism, the progressive freeing of 
the mind and eye. They need help. 

The task of providing visual experiences adapted to 
their particular need is not merely a desirable step in art 
education; it is of fundamental importance in laying the 
- foundations of a genuinely democratic society. The case 
is eloquently pleaded by the Berlin art publisher Kurt 
- Hartmann: 


Every serious effort to understand works of art through visual 
training must of necessity result in a development of the per- 
sonality towards individualism. The capacity for independent 
vision and independent hearing is the necessary prerequisite 
for independent thinking. Here is the most powerful weapon 
which exists against the terrible dangers of mass hypnosis, 
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the fearful consequences of which have been so convincingly 
demonstrated in Germany. 


The forging of such a weapon is ultimately a Ger- 
man responsibility. But outside help is necessary in the 
initial stages. The French have understood the position 
from the start. Guided by hard-earned knowledge, prox- 
imity and natural instinct, they have recognized the need. 
As soon as was feasible, they sent exhibitions of con- 
temporary French art which were enormously effective. 
Their central and regional “Officiers des Beaux-Arts” work 
closely with German museum curators, art scholars and 
pedagogues. 

The Soviets too have a highly developed and clearly 
articulated art program. The artist at once received official 
recognition in Soviet-occupied Germany. Art schools got 
careful attention and encouragement. The first official con- 
ference of German museum directors was called together in 
Dresden in the fall of 1947, and training needs of future 
art administrators in the universities have been carefully 
analyzed. Last but not least, the Soviet-licensed German 
newspapers have been instructed to underline the official 
art policies of the Soviet. 

At first sight, this program looks good. It is based on 
a clear recognition of the importance of art matters in post- 
war Germany; it is the first organized attempt by an 
occupying power to cope with problems that urgently need 
discussion and clarification. However, an examination of 
the driving power behind the Soviet policies rapidly dis- 
pels the favorable first impressions. Every official and semi- 
official statement of recent years on the purpose and 
function of art in the communist state leaves no doubt that 
it is considered valuable only as an instrument of propa- 
ganda. “Socialist realism,” devoted to the elucidation of 
the revolutionary doctrine, the glorification of the Red 
Army and the lives of workers and peasants in a style and 
manner understandable to all, is the only recognized form 
of art. This is an exact parallel to the use of art by the 
Nazi state. 

Our own position in these matters has not been very 
strong. At least until the spring of this year, there was no 
department of military Government directly responsible 
for a reorientation of German art life (the Monuments, 
Fine Arts and Archives Section is limited to the restitution 
of cultural loot). In the highly competitive atmosphere of 
cultural Germany this has been a decided handicap. 

I am not suggesting that we should suddenly change 
our official attitude in order to enlist German art and artists 
in a propaganda campaign for democracy. But there is a 
broad stretch of fruitful land between the two extremes 
of laissez faire on the one side and the prostitution of art 
through propaganda on the other. 

American experiments and experiences in the inte- 
gration of cultural institutions with their communities, in 
spite of obvious differences, have vital meaning in postwar 
Germany. Exchange of personnel and of cultural materials 
on a generous scale, an international art exhibitions pro- 
gram, official recognition and encouragement of artists and 
artist societies, orientation of professional museum men 
and scholars in the fine arts field—these are some of the 
concrete steps that one must hope will be taken by us in 
Germany. j 
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The American Federation of Arts 


FOUNDED 1909, A NON-PROFIT AND EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED IN 1916. 


Officers 


Rosert Woops Buiss, Honorary President 

L. M. C. Smiru, President 

BartLett H. Hayes, JR., First Vice-President 
Grace L. McCann Mortey, Second Vice-President 
ELo1sE SPAETH, Third Vice-President 

Roy R. NEuBERGER, Treasurer 

TuHomas C. ParKER, Secretary 


Trustees 


To Serve to 1949: 


Richard F. Bach 
Agnes Rindge Claflin 
Daniel S. Defenbacher 
Rene d Harnoncourt 


Harry L. Gage 
To Serve to 1950: 


Philip R. Adams 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


Joseph Hudnut 
William M. Milliken 
Elizabeth S. Navas 
Vincent Price 
Eloise Spaeth 


Roy R. Neuberger 
George Hewitt Myers 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. Charles H. Sawyer 
Henry R. Hope lM GeSmith 
Horace H. F. Jayne Hudson D. Walker 


To Serve to 1951: 


Lee A. Ault 

Robert Woods Bliss 
Lloyd Goodrich 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll 


Grace L. McCann Morley 
Thomas Brown Rudd 
Henry E. Schnakenberg 
James Thrall Soby 


Contributors 


PARKER TYLER, former editor of View, has written ex- 
tensively on the psychological implications of contemporary art 


and the motion pictures. 


HENRY VAN DE VELDE, dean of Belgian architects, is now, 
at eighty-five, living in Switzerland where he is writing his 
memoirs, an important account of the beginnings of the modern 
movement by one of its central figures. 


RuTHVEN Topp, teacher and writer in the art field, is the 
author of Tracks in the Snow and is at present engaged on a 
definitive catalogue of the work of William Blake. 


The American Federation of Arts is presently circulating 
an exhibition of “Contemporary American Prints,” originally 
chosen by the Brooklyn Museum, which includes the work of 
the two printmakers reproduced in the Artist Series. 


SamMvuEL M. Green, formerly of Colby College, Maine, 
is now Chairman of the Wesleyan University Art Department, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 


FRANK WEITENKAMPY, for many years head of the Print 
Department of the New York Public Library, is the author of 
How to Appreciate Prints, The Illustrated Book, and other works. 


HeELLMut LEHMANN-Havupt, who teaches in the Library 
School of Columbia University, spent eighteen months with the 
American Military Government in Germany. 


Forthcoming 


JAMEs TuHrALL Sosy, Yves Tanguy; Curistopner Tun- 
nARD, A Town Plan for Westport, Connecticut; ELLEN JOHNSON, 
Ernst Josephson; Letter from Italy; Doucutas McAcy, Mark 
Rothko; the Peruvian minor arts, in two articles by Mary A. 
SCHAEDEL and Harry Tscuopik. 
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Resolution of the Board of Trustees 


On behalf of its membership, the Trustees of The American 
Federation of Arts record with profound sorrow the death of 
Juliana Force, August 28, 1948. As first Vice-President at the 
time of her passing and a most valuable member of its Board 
of Trustees for many years, she gave evidence of her continuing 
devotion to the w elfare of The American Federation of Arts, the 
Magazine of Art and the general welfare of the American artist. 
Her unending toil for artistic enlightenment, her tireless striving 
for the quality of art and above all her humaneness provide 
inspiration for her colleagues as well as for the artists whom she 
befriended. Her impeccable taste and outstanding ability make 


her position impossible of replacement. 


The Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


We wish to correct, with sincere regret for its occurrence, our 
inadvertent use, on page 235 of the October issue of the Magazine of 
Art, of a photograph mistakenly called the Butler Art Institute. This 
is the photograph that should have appeared in that place. 
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Book Reviews 


Frederick Antal, Florentine Painting and its Social Back- 
ground, London, Kegan Paul, 1947. 380 pp., 160 plates. 
£4.4.0. 


In this book Frederick Antal sets out to present a chapter 
in the history of art from a novel angle. He is not attempting 
to discuss (for the hundredth time) the succession of styles in 
the decades between 1300 and 1430 which, in his words, led 
from the monumental and clear art of Giotto to the sensitive 
and delicate style of Bernardo Daddi and Orcagna; from there 
to the anecdotal “realism” of Agnolo Gaddi and finally to the 
late gothic lyricism of Lorenzo Monaco and Gentile de Fabriano 
and to the new “rational” monumentality of Masaccio. In oppo- 
sition to this traditional approach—traditional since Vasari— 
Antal starts from the fact that art does not originate, nor exist, 
in a vacuum. The 130 years from Giotto to Masaccio were a 
period of revolutionary change, not only in art but even more 
in economic, social, religious and political history. Giotto’s ac- 
tivity coincides with the period of greatest power of the upper 
bourgeoisie in Florence; the art of Bernardo Daddi and Orcagna 
would correspond to the period of “democratic” preponderance 
from 1340 to 1360; Agnolo Gaddi’s “realism” would parallel the 
coup d état of the upper bourgeoisie in 1382; finally the period of 
the oligarchy of the Albizzi, Strozzi and Uzzano families, immedi- 
ately preceding the Medici ascendancy, would coincide both 
with the art of Gentile and Lorenzo Monaco and with the works 
of Masaccio and Brunelleschi. 

The impact on art of social, political, religious and eco- 
nomic change has been noted during the past thirty years by art 
critics like Read as well as by sociologists like Sorokin, as is 
natural in a period when some of the principles and terms of 
historic materialism have become generally accepted. Yet, al- 
though a purely formalistic interpretation of art is no longer 
predominant, no serious attempt has ever been made to view 
an important period in the history of art as an outcome of eco- 
nomic and social change. This attempt alone would make Antal’s 
book an outstanding event in the historiography of art. 

Yet, it seems to me that a dilemma and perhaps an antin- 
omy lies at the basis of any such investigation. On the one hand, 
the author must establish a network whose co-ordinates are 
formed by events in politics, economics, art, religion and so 
forth; all of them must be investigated independently and still 
be related to one another. Yet the seemingly apparent analogies 
and parallels are full of dangers. Such pitfalls may be caused by 
the use of a term which has changed its meaning: neither 
“bourgeoisie” nor “realism” meant in 1350 what the terms meant 
in 1850 when they were coined. Or else they may be based on 
superficial resemblances: the hall church with its three equally 
high aisles may superficially suggest the “levelling tendencies” 
of a democratic society (p. 128), but in reality it denotes the 
predominance of the hall type in secular architecture, accepted 
since the thirteenth century for ecclesiastical buildings by all 
secularizing groups within the church-knightly orders, mendi- 
cant friars and citizenry. On the other hand, the system of co- 
ordinates is apt to be presented with a rigidity which does not 
always correspond to the real historical situation. Social strata are 
not uniform but are composed of individuals and of groups 
differing in age, taste, education and historical tradition; an 
avant-garde may well step ahead while the general taste of the 
group may linger behind. Moreover, the relations within the 
system of co-ordinates do not remain constant even within the 
same period: the dominant factor in 1330 is not necessarily the 
same in 1360, and the interdependence of, say, art and eco- 
nomics or art and religion is not invariable. Finally, the author 
cannot help seeing relations where they are not always con- 
vincing: in the case of the Trecento, I feel that religious trends 
are far less closely related to economic changes than the author 
would wish to make out. The need to be at the same time specific 
and elastic is, then, both the essential condition and the dilemma 
in any such investigation. 

Antal has not always steered clear of Seylla and Charybdis. 
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His presentation is often rigid, and not always sufficiently specific. 
For example, it is important no doubt to remember that Giotto’s 
outstanding works in Florence were commissioned by members 
of the two leading banking houses, Bardi and Peruzzi, for the 
church of the Franciscans, the order considered at that time as 
the appointed “conscience” of the powerful upper bourgeois 
stratum (p. 160). Indeed, Giotto’s own investments in loans and 
mortgages at high interests followed the general practice of 
Florentine capitalism of the day. His connections at that time 
with and support by members of the upper bourgeoisie are thus 
made evident. But is the reason for this support really the 
clarity and rationalistic approach which dominates his paint- 
ing? Is not the clear organization of a work of art basically so 
different from that of a business deal that the expert in one field 
will only rarely be able to understand the other? Would not the 
majority of the Florentine tycoons rather have been scared by 
the “brutal” frankness that they would have seen in Giotto's 
work? Would not just a few “progressive” members of the group 
have hired him? Which of the Bardis and Peruzzis, then, would 
have commissioned from him the chapels at S. Croce? 

The Master of S. Cecilia is said (p. 166) to have catered 
to a more popular clientele than Giotto. Now, the great altar 
of 1307 was painted for the Compagnia di S. Pietro and this 
confraternity was composed of the wealthiest citizens of Florence. 
It is possible indeed that the group as a whole was more con- 
servative in its taste than the single members of the Bardi and 
Peruzzi families who commissioned the S. Croce frescoes. But it 
seems to me impossible to generalize. Again, Pacino da Bona- 
guioda works supposedly (p. 167) for a public that, “though 
well-to-do,” stands “still lower in the social scale.” Of only one 
of his paintings do we know the commission: the Allegory of 
the Holy Cross “painted for the Convent of the Franciscan Poor 
Clares at Monticelli” (p. 168). But were not the Poor Clares 
just as closely linked to the upper bourgeoisie as the Franciscans? 
Did not the daughters of the Bardi and Peruzzi families enter the 
convents of the Poor Clares just as their sons entered the mon- 
astery of S. Croce? Of course the convent of Monticelli may have 
been patronized by a lower social stratum. But the social posi- 
tion of the commissioning person or group should be determined 
with precision in order to arrive at a precise conclusion. 

Along with the patron, the medium must be taken into 
account. The Biadaiolo illuminator, so we are told, worked “not 
[for] the wealthiest and most cultured . . . but [for] the average 
well-to-do citizens” (p. 263). Domenico Lenzi, who owned the 
Biadaiolo, was a wealthy corn dealer; why are not corn dealers 
also cultured? Moreover, illuminated manuscripts were as a rule 
reserved for a highly discriminating public just as small domestic 
altar pieces were; they could be afforded only by the well-to-do 
and were appreciated by those “experienced in art” rather than 
by the “ignorantes”—witness Petrarch’s last will. 

These, then, are a few examples in which a more specific 
approach might have clarified the exact social standing of the 
patron and public impressed by a work of art. Such an approach 
might also tans prevented the author from unduly stretching 
his point; the statuary of the cathedral of Florence, for instance, 
did not come under the control of the Arte della Lana “at the 
end of the fourteenth century when the Albizzi party rose to 
power,” nor was “this work . . . begun” at that time (p. 391). 
The Lana had been in charge since 1322-25, and work on the 
statuary was started on a large scale in 1362—a time when 
“democratic” administrations were at the height of their power. 

None of this criticism must be construed as being di- 
rected against the principle on which Antal’s investigations are 
based. I feel as strongly as he that art should be viewed in rela- 
tion to and, where this is the case, as dependent on social, eco- 
nomic and other factors. What is needed now is a number of 
studies on specific aspects of the problem along the lines Antal 
has laid out. Meanwhile, the entire discipline is greatly in his 
debt for having set new goals in the history of art. 

RicHarp KRrAUTHEIMER 
Vassar College 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


Otto Kurz, Fakes: A Handbook For Collectors and Stu- 
dents, New Haven, Yale University, 1948. 321 pp., 95 
illus. $6. 


A glance at the table of contents will show what a tre- 
mendous scope of material Otto Kurz has attempted to cover 
in 321 pages. Like Eudel’s Falscherkunste and Neuberger s Echt 
oder Falschung, the book surveys falsification of everything from 
the major arts of painting and sculpture to the minor ones of 
jewelry, furniture and bookbindings. To the collector or student 
interested in one particular field the book is necessarily inade- 
quate, since the enormity of the fields permits only a general 
presentation of any one. Kurz’ histories of past frauds are more 
abundant and more authentic than Eudel’s, but he does not treat 
so completely as Neuberger the technical aspects of the detection 
of forgery. Kurz states that “the marks by which we may recog- 
nize a forgery can be grouped in three classes (1) technical, 
(2) archaeological and (3) stylistic. . . . Technical and archae- 
ological errors are often sufficient in themselves to condemn a 
forgery, and they have the additional advantage that they can 
be demonstrated with scientific exactitude without involving 
the subjective element necessarily implicit in every artistic judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, they are outside the aesthetic sphere proper. 
Style must always remain the essential criterion.” As one long 
interested in the technical field, I am perhaps biased regarding 
this seemingly contradictory statement, but I agree completely 
with Kurz’ statement elsewhere in the book that “the evidence 
of style and science, if correct, will always agree.” Admittedly 
many forgeries given technical examination may yield no signif- 
icant evidence at all. But as Kurz points out, the stylistic judg- 
ment of a Hofstode de Groot or a Bode may be subject to in- 
explicable lapses so stubborn as to remain unchanged by over- 
whelming evidence. Surely the art historian who makes the deci- 
sion regarding the classification of a work of art is unwise not 
to review all the evidence available: stylistic, technical, icono- 
graphic and documentary. 

While Kurz presents the technical evidence fully in many 
of the cases recounted, seldom in the book does ke offer a 
thorough, unprejudiced, stylistic analysis of a forgery covering 
mannerisms, pictorial treatment and conception, handling of 
composition, design, color and perspective. If this is well done, 
it can be as objective or as demonstrable as technical data. Too 
often he finds it sufficient to label a forgery “clumsy” or “a 
feeble imitation.” The kind of superficial stylistic criticism gen- 
erally presented in the book would be unconvincing to any 
collector or student who did not already entertain grave doubts 
regarding the authenticity of the objects. 

Several well-known works of art exhibited in museums 
in the United States are flatly stated to be forgeries. Included is 
a sculpture attributed to Desiderio da Settignano in the National 
Gallery in Washington described by Kurz as “a work by Bastia- 
nini, a bust modelled in gesso over a wooden core, According 
to the inscription the bust is a portrait of Giovanna Albizzi 
modeled in 1460, a date surprisingly early as the lady was born 
in 1468.” This same bust with a slightly different headdress 
was for a short time in the collection of the Toledo Museum 
and was apparently returned to the dealer whence it found its 
way into the Mellon Collection. Kurz criticizes the Toledo 
Museum’s stone relief of Saint Cecilia, ascribed to Donatello or 
Desiderio, as follows: “Though frequently apostrophised as a 
modern imitation, this relief is still popular as an original. It 
was perhaps not created as a forgery. The delicacy of modelling, 
coupled with the slight tinge of bitterness in the saint’s expres- 
sion, suggests that it might have been conceived by an artist of 
some distinction. But the sober classicism of its contours and 
particularly the hairdress and diadem exclude the quattrocento as 
a possible date of origin.” Also mentioned is the Vermeer Head 
of a Girl with a Coquettish Smile which “still occupies a place 
of honour in a great gallery. It is a combination of two of Ver- 
meer’s paintings: the face is copied from the picture at Bruns- 
wick, while the general arrangement and the pearl shining in 
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the girl’s ear are an imitation of the ‘Head of a Girl in the 
Mauritshuis.” 
The book should be useful to collectors and students as 
a warning against accepting, whole cloth, the labels attached to 
works of art and in bringing to their attention the colossal extent 
and success of the business of faking. Reference material is given 
in footnotes in almost every case, providing a formidable bibli- 
ography. 
SHELDON KECK 
Brooklyn Museum 


Willi Baumeister, Das Unbekannte in der Kunst, Stutt- 
gart, Curt E. Schwab Verlagsgesellschaft, 1947. 185 pp., 
32 plates, 164 illus. 

Ottomar Domnick, Die Schépferischen Krafte in der 
abstrakten Malerii, Bergen, Miller und Kiepenheuer Ver- 
lag, 1947. 134 pp., 15 color plates. 

Franz Mare, Zeichnungen-Aquarelle, Munich, Miinchner 
Verlag, 1948. 44 pp., 69 plates, 13 in color. 


In spite of a number of exhibitions of works by living 
artists held in post-war Germany, it is still difficult to distinguish 
between major and minor important trends in the creative arts. 
Undoubtedly Stuttgart has become one of the outstanding art 
centers, and Willi Baumeister and his friends are heard of more 
than many other artists. Baumeister, a pupil of Adolph Hoelzel 
in Stuttgart and active as a constructivist since the early 1920s, 
basing his studies on naturalism (not unlike that of Léger), was 
silenced during the Hitler regime. He used those years of forced 
retirement to write a book published last year under the title 
The Unknown in Art. The main purpose of the book is to clarify 
and explain the process by which an object of art is created. 
According to Baumeister, it is not conceived by the artist in toto 
but originates quite independently of his will power and cer- 
tainly has no relationship to traditionally accepted values. While 
the artist is laboring, he cannot foresee the goal of his work. 
This thesis is based on a study and interpretation of the entire 
gamut of art objects from cave drawings to pictures by Delaunay. 
As a means of clarifying present-day thinking in relation to 
the problems of modern art, this well illustrated book should 
be most valuable to art lovers in Germany who have been mis- 
led under the Hitler regime. It is a sincere confession of highly 
personal character. 

Domnick’s book contains a course of five lectures given in 
the winter of 1947, each characterizing an abstract painter (Fritz 
Winter, Diessen; Otto Ritschl, Wiesbaden; Willi Baumeister, 
Stuttgart; Max Ackermann, Stuttgart; Georg Meistermann, So- 
lingen). The comments furnish an idea of the aims of present- 
day abstract painting in Germany and information as to what 
the art amateur may expect of such a performance. The book is 
unusually well presented. Printed on good stock and illustrated 
with fifteen fine color prints, it was published in an edition of 
only a thousand copies; English, French and Italian editions 
are in preparation, 

Franz Mare has always been regarded as one of the 
initiators of modern German art even though he died at the age 
of thirty-five, before he had reached maturity. In judging his 
work, one should think of Van Gogh and the way he would 
have been evaluated if he had terminated his work with the 
Potato Eaters, a picture certainly not to be ranked among his 
masterpieces. No book on Mare has been in existence since 
Schardt’s book was officially destroyed under Hitler. Now a well 
printed selection from Mare’s drawings and water colors accom- 
panied by some of his art thoughts has been offered by one of 
his friends, who has also contributed a sympathetic introduction. 
In these drawings, Mare is seen as an artist of highly decorative 
talents, imbued with exquisite, sensitive qualities. 


Hans Hutu 
Art Institute of Chicago 
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Enzo Carli, Le Sculture del Duomo di Orvieto. Bergamo, 
Instituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 1947. 53 pp-, 70 plates 
+ 2 in text. $3.75. 


The seventy large plates in this book comprise the first 
adequate series of reproductions that has been published of the 
sculpture of the facade of the cathedral of Orvieto Though the 
reliefs are beautiful creations of one of the great moments of 
Western sculpture, they are not very widely known. Certainly 
many more people, especially in America, are familiar with 
Italian painting of the same period; among every ten who are 
acquainted with the frescoes or panels of Giotto, Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti or even Lippo Memmi, there is probably scarcely 
one who has any knowledge of the sculpture of Nicola and 
Giovanni Pisano or of the Orvieto facade. 

For Americans this difference is due in part to the com- 
parative inaccessibility of original works of this sculpture, for 
museums cannot, of course, show the two arts equally. But it 
reflects still more the general preference for painting. The interest 
of American collectors and museums in sculpture has not been 
stimulated, as interest in painting has been, by critical writing 
and historical investigation. Study of late thirteenth- and early 
fourteenth-century Italian painting has far outstripped that of 
sculpture. In the years before the war, however, a number of 
scholars, especially in the circles of the German institutes of 
the history of art in Florence and Rome, turned to the sculpture 
of this period, and interest in it has grown in Italy during the 
war and since. A wonderful exhibition of this sculpture opened 
in Pisa in 1946; a new periodical (Arte Pisana), devoted chiefly 
to it, has been founded, and a group of younger Italian scholars 
have been writing on early Florentine and Sienese as well as 
Pisan sculpture. No one has shown greater enthusiasm for this 
art than Enzo Carli, the director of the Pinacoteca at Siena. 


Besides articles, he has recently published books on the sculpture 
of Siena Cathedral, and on the Trecento master, Goro di Gregorio. 

Neither with respect to photographs nor reproductive 
process is the volume on Orvieto comparable to the excellent 
Goro di Gregorio. The Orvieto volume is also different in char- 
acter. It is not quite a monograph but a “picture book” similar 
to those in the Phaidon series, which are designed to bring to 
a wide audience good reproductions of good works of art. 
Carli’s interesting introductory essay, however, differs somewhat 
from those common to the Phaidon series, and not only because 
it deals with a single monument. Carli plunges directly into the 
problems of chronology and authorship surrounding the sculp- 
ture. By adding one bit and kind of evidence te another, by 
slowly and very clearly unfolding a pattern, by allowing his 
comments on style and artistic value to gain specificity by ap- 
pearing in a context of analysis and logical argument, he has 
produced an essay which I think may interest many general 
readers more than the broad formulations, the verbal para- 
phrases of style and the biographical accounts which are often 
considered more appropriate for this group. 
Carli’s conclusions are based to a large extent on the 
researches of Francovich, to which he adds his own 
observations, especially that the best of the earlier reliefs, on 
the second and third piers, are closely related to sculptures on 
the cathedral of Siena and may be the work of the Sienese Ramo 
di Paganello. The delicate and very poetic later reliefs, on the 
first and fourth piers and datable between 1310 and 1330, are 
intimately connected with the known architect of the fagade, 
Lorenzo Maitani, also Sienese. 

The book also contains, in a separate section, good de- 
scriptions of the reliefs, of their forms and their varied and often 
very rare subjects. 


recent 


MILLARD MEIss 
Columbia University 


STONE & MARBLE CARVING 


By Alec Miller. “A book of craft and wisdom” 
in which the author, a sculptor for almost fifty 
years, demonstrates the techniques used in 
carving designs, busts, figures, and lettering 
directly in stone or marble without the pre- 
liminary use of clay or plaster models. Thirty- 
five plates and thirty-two line engravings illus- 


Lewis Mumford. $4.50 
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trations. 


SCULPTURE IN MODERN AMERICA 


By Jacques Schnier. One hundred and thirty-nine photographs of 
modern American sculpture. To supplement the illustrations, the 
author, a sculptor himself, has written an aesthetic analysis, making 
objective comments on form, subject, and emotional expression. 
“No amount of text alone can convey a clear conception of a work 
of sculpture,” writes Schnier. “To be fully appreciated a statue or 
relief must be seen. In the absence of the actual object the next best 
thing is a clear, sharply defined reproduction of it; hence this book. 
The text is to be considered no more than an introduction to the illus- 
trations. The collection of plates should be thought of as comparable 
to an anthology of modern American poetry.” 149 halftone illus- 


$7.50 
Other Titles 


Tue Unroupinc oF ArtIsTIC ACTIVITY, 
by Henry Schaefer-Simmern. 
Foreword by John Dewey. 108 plates. $5.00 


Form Anp Function, by Horatio Greenough. $2.75 


CEZANNE’s Composition, by Erle Loran. 
79 halftones, 69 line engravings. $6.50 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


John Pope-Hennessy, Sienese Quattrocento Painting, New 


York, Oxford (Phaidon), 1947. 33 pp., 114 illus. $5.50. 


In this latest volume the Phaidon Press, which has made 
available to the general reader reproductions of the work of many 
well-known painters and sculptors, departs somewhat from its 
usual practice by presenting the work of twelve Sienese painters 
of the fifteenth century, some of whom are not so well known. 
These paintings should delight a generation that has learned to 
appreciate ideals other than those of the representation of surface 
aspects of physical reality. Most of the 94 large halftone plates 
and twenty smaller reproductions interspersed in the text are of 
good quality. In a few plates, notably in those in which a large 
panel is much reduced, areas of neighboring tones merge in a 
fuzzy blur and all sense of form as well as quality of surface is 
lost. The many plates that reproduce either small paintings or 
details of large ones are excellent and in them the aim “to 
communicate more fully a sense of contact with the originals” 
is more nearly achieved. A number of the panels reproduced, 
as well as numerous other Sienese paintings, are in American 
collections. Many readers, having been brought thus far, will 
probably be stimulated to take advantage of the opportunity to 
acquire firsthand knowledge of these and other equally charming 
paintings. 

The volume could have been made more valuable by 
the addition of size and known dates in the legends under each 
plate, as well as in the section of Notes on Plates. 

Since the selections are designed to form “an anthology 
of Sienese quattrocento paintings and not a_ history of quat- 
trocento painting,” some important panels have been omitted. 
The full range of the work of Giovanni di Paolo is hardly sug- 
gested and one might wish for a somewhat different selection 
from among the paintings by Francesco di Giorgio. On the other 
hand, some less frequently reproduced illustrations, such as the 
Triumph of Death by Giovanni di Paolo, and the Wood of Sui- 
cides by Vecchietta, throw new light on these painters for the 
average reader. The details from the Massacre of the Innocents 
by Matteo di Giovanni are especially well chosen and provide 
the basis for a fairer evaluation of the stature of that painter than 
do the usual reproductions of an entire panel. 

The short introduction by John Pope-Hennessy provides 
a concise statement of the developments in Sienese painting from 
1432 to 1496 by the scholar whose recent monographs on Sas- 
setta and Giovanni di Paolo have been valuable contributions 
toward the ordering of our knowledge of the period. He attempts 
to do for the fifteenth century what Weigelt did so ably for the 
fourteenth in his Sienese Painting of the Trecento. 

Pope-Hennessy is aware of the advantages offered by a 
short essay to bring into sharper focus relationships and contrasts 
between the achievements of various painters and groups of 
painters. He makes provocative comparisons of the work of 
Sassetta and Giovanni di Paolo which, because of his careful 
study of the paintings of these two men, are especially significant. 
The particular quality of Sienese work is made more vivid by 
contrasting the quasi-scientific investigations which characterized 
the artistic activity of Florence with the search for expressive 
symbols of emotional experiences which engrossed the Sienese 
painters. Pope-Hennessy fails, however, to integrate his final 
conclusions around the positive aims which animated the 
Sienese painters. To say that “Sienese quattrocento painting 
is a backwater in the stream of artistic evolution” and Lie. “we 
are tempted to explain its progress by postulating some form 
of artistic predestination, which ordained that a Sassetta should 
ultimately be resolved in a Neroccio” is to avoid the issue, For 
the Sienese must have been working toward a goal which to 
them was more significant than the Florentine. That goal needs 
to be defined and the development interpreted in relation to it. 
The fact that the Sienese continued to recognize the superior 
gifts and attainments of their great masters of the first half of 
the trecento is a tribute to their esthetic insight but does not 
preclude the probability that they had definite aims in mind 
for their own painting. Their search for gracious elegance, for 
exquisite delicacy, their exploration of those qualities of space 
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which are emotionally rather than intellectually significant 
represent a valid excursion of the human spirit. That the present 
generation is capable of sympathetic understanding of these 
aims is made evident by the increasing interest in Sienese painting 
during the last fifty years as well as by the character of twentieth- 
century painting. The present volume is a valuable contribution 
precisely because it provides a larger public with knowledge of 
restrained and elegant paintings which were produced “to create 
symbols of a supernatural world.” 
: Lucite E. Busu 
Wheaton College 


Francois-Joachim Beer, Pierre Bonnard, Marseilles, Edi- 
tions francaises d’art, 1947. 168 pp., 24 color plates, 143 
illus. $22.50. 


It is gratifying to see a volume of the Phaidon-Hyperion 
type devoted to the work of Bonnard, an artist who has not yet 
been honored by any truly representative book of illustrations. 
Moreover, Beer’s Notes sur l'art de Bonnard are superior to the 
texts which so often preface this kind of publication. The 143 
good-sized black and white reproductions, though not perfect 
(they seem generally too dark and too smudged), represent a 
good cross section of Bonnard’s paintings, drawings and prints; 
and the 24 color plates denote a serious effort to reproduce faith- 
fully Bonnard’s rich palette. If they fail frequently, it is because 
the slightest deviation from the original more often than not is 
apt to throw the whole plate out of key. But it seems only fair 
to add that, as color reproductions in mass-produced books go, 
these plates appear satisfactory. It is regrettable only that the 
reproductions, with a few exceptions, are not dated; they are 
arranged, however, again with a few exceptions, in chronological 
order. Since the author knew the painter (to whom the book 
was submitted before going to print), it should have been easy 
for him to obtain the dates for all the works and thus to render 
an invaluable service to those who wish to study more closely 
the development of Bonnard. All the same, this book is an 
important and welcome addition to any library of contemporary 
art. 

Joun REwaALp 
New York City 


Twelfth-Century Paintings at Hardham and Clayton, intro- 
duction by Clive Bell, photographs by Helmut Gernsheim, 
Lewes, Sussex, Miller’s Press, 1947. 20 pp., 41 plates, 4 
tracings. £3.3.0. ; 


A handsome book with excellent reproductions (41 photo-_ 
graphs, mainly of details) that will appeal to everyone who loves 
romanesque art. These wall paintings of the Last Judgment and 
other religious themes are in a fragmentary state, but the barely 
decipherable patches of paint have still the power to move us. 
As a rock shows in a tiny fragment the beautiful crystallinity of 
its substance, so it takes only a few strokes to evidence an artist. 
The paintings, not the greatest of their kind, have the grandeur 
of their kind: religious seriousness, simplicity, a strong direct 
execution such as we rarely find in Western painting between 
this abe and our own. The silhouettes in certain scenes are 
wonderfully forceful and strange. 

In an amiable, chatty introduction Clive Bell touches on 
general matters of history, archeology and scholarly method — 
before turning to the murals. Against those who see only the 
French Cluniae apport, he insists on the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
in English romanesque art; and, against both camps, he asserts. 
the common dependence of the various romanesque schools on 
Byzantium. All these problems of the scholars interest him be-— 
cause he is devoted to romanesque art and rightly believes that 
some knowledge of history is needed for its fullest enjoyment. 
His remarks on history are somewhat loose, however. In any 
case, their bearing on the murals of Hardham and Clayton is. 
scarcely clear; Bell admits that the forms are in the French 
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rather than Anglo-Saxon or Byzantine manner. But his observa- 
tions from the scaffolding, where he beheld the paintings at 
arm’s reach, are more convincing and evocative: what halsoat 
directly, he also feels and judges. He has an eye for the vigorous 
stroke and the large, decided form. To other aspects—the 
color, the intimate expression, the links between style and mean- 
ings—he is less responsive. ‘ 

There is a brief description of the subject matter by 
R. Freyhan and also a set of drawings which show the arrange- 
ment of themes— indispensable aids in seeing works so battered 
by time. In addition, tracings of the murals by Miss Lucas are 
set opposite some of the photographs in order to clarify the more 
obscure passages. These tracings omit important details visible 
in the photographs, for example the staves of the Magi, a curious 
realistic element which occurs in other romanesque versions in 
England and Spain and in the twelfth-century window in 
Chartres. A broader knowledge of romanesque art would help 
one to see and to draw particular works more accurately. (I have 
observed in the museum of romanesque frescoes in Paris how 
the modern artists have miscopied certain forms because of igno- 
rance of the original subject matter and symbolism.) The reader 
interested in pursuing further the study of the paintings in Clay- 
ton will profit by a careful investigation of their style and themes 
by Audrey Baker in Vol. 31 (1946) of the Walpole Society. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


Diego Angulo Iniguez, Alejo Fernandez, Seville, Labora- 
torio de Arte de la Universidad de Seville, 1946. 27 pp.., 
48 plates. 


This book, short but direct, is the first volume of a new 
series of monographs devoted to the Andalusian arts, published 
by the University of Seville. Here Iniguez gives first a biblio- 
graphical record of the artist (1475-1536) with whose career 
ended the renaissance phase of Seville’s school of painting and 
who initiated a new Raphaelistic style, combining both Flemish 
and Italian influences. At this time Seville was the great center 
of Spanish trade with the American colonies, and the school of 
Alejo Fernandez flourished and increased with the material 
prosperity of the city. 

Fernandez’ actual production is in many cases conjectural: 
in a number of paintings his style appears in all its purity, but 
in other works it is difficult to define what was actually done 
by the master. Inasmuch as the artist collaborated with pupils 
and others, his school in Seville became somewhat industrialized. 
Ifiguez investigates in some detail the provenance of such works 
as the retables for the cathedral of Seville, the retable of Saint 
Ann in the Brussels Museum, Fernandez works in Cordoba for 
the monastery of St. Jerome and the retable of Ecija. 

This is a contribution to our knowledge of the history 
of painting during the sixteenth century in Seville, but, since 
much work still remains to be done, it is to be hoped that the 
University of Seville will shortly bring out other monographs in 
the same series. 

LORRAINE FOXHALL 
New York City 


Thomas Balston; John Martin 1789-1854: His Life and 
Works, London, Gerald Duckworth, 1947. 259 pp., 25 
plates, 1 in color. 25/. 


John Martin, a controversial storm center of the English 
art world of his day, was a painter of historical pictures whose 
magnificent sweep, forceful imagination and originality of de- 
sign captured the popular taste of his time and begot him both 
the opposition of the Academy and the patronage of Napoleon II, 
Prince Leopold of Belgium and of many of the aristocracy of his 
own England. The public flocked to see his pictures and bought 
by the thousands large engravings of his illustrations for the 
Bible and Paradise Lost. 
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NEW BOOKS IN ART 
INDIAN ART SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 


A general introduction to the Art of India in its various aspects 
and periods. Illustrated SERA) 


THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS 
OF THE ARTS JOSEPH SCHILLINGER 


“All the Arts must be built and a knowledge of THE MATHE- 
MATICAL BASIS OF THE ARTS is of profound importance.” 
—Rockwell Kent 5 Sy eee eh l2-00 


DESIRE—A PLAY “PABLO PICASSO 


The first and only literary work of the famous painter. A farce 
full of wild humor and clear and eccentric vision 2075 


At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 149 New York 16, N. Y. 
(Expedite Shipment by Enclosing Remittance) 


New Illustrated Art Publications 

Jean (Hans) Arp: On My Way, $4.50. 

Max Ernst: Beyond Painting, $6.00. 

G. Vantongerloo: Paintings, Sculptures, Reflections, $3.00. 


WITTENBORN & CO., 38 E. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN @ GREEK @ ROMAN @ ORIENTAL @ MEDIAEVAL 
RENAISSANCE @ PAINTINGS @ DRAWINGS e@ PRINTS 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET NEW YORK 19 


For Attention of 
Artists and Their Representatives 
Here’s important news! 


Applications for listing in the second edition of 
the OrriciAL Directory OF ADVERTISING ARTISTS 
AND ILLUSTRATORS, sponsored by The Joint Ethics 
Committee of the ART DIRECTORS CLUB, the ARTISTS 
GUILD and the sociETY OF ILLUSTRATORS, have 
been mailed. All artists, representatives and 
studios listed in the new edition of the Directory 
must pledge themselves to maintain the high 
standards of the profession as outlined in the 
CODE of FAIR PRACTICE, formulated by The 
Joint Ethics Committee and adopted by the spon- 
soring organizations named above. This is your 
official Directory that is used by art buyers 
throughout the country. If you have not received 
your application form, write for it immediately. 
The new and subsequent editions of the Directory 
will be published by the AFA, so address all in- 


quiries to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES, INC. 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Ce of id bape j Oldest 
esi Bysiee Ga Vite 


Distinguished for its public sales of art furnishings from many of 
the most important estates, in addition to dispersals of outstanding 


art and literary property. 


| ok: nounces 


| PUBLIC SALES WEEKLY 
| DURING THE ART SEASON 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for APPRAISALS and INVENTORIES 


9 EAST 59TH ST., NEW YORK 22 ° VOlunteer 5-0060 


EP & WHA ORitl, 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


YUN GEE: Artist, with Paris recognition, will 


devote part of his time to restoring old masters. He has just com- 
pleted important restoration on the following masters: Titian, Gavarni, 
Veronese, Carracci and Morales. (Reproductions sent on request.) 
Also, inquire about his Diamondism painting technique. 


See AMERICAN ART ANNUAL for further details. 
51 East 10th St. Phone OR 4-0351 New York City 


DUBUFFET 


THROUGH DECEMBER 


MATISSE 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 22 


Pal rik RE 


41 EAST 57TH ST. 


THE MODERN HOUSE COMES ALIVE 


Return Engagement—By Popular Demand 


December 6th to 27th 
SCHAEFER 


BERTHA 
32 East 57 Street 


GALLERY 
New York 22 


DRAWINGS & CERAMICS 


IRWIN TOUSTER 


Dec. 13—Jan. 1 


NORLYST GALLERY 59 w. 56 sT., N.Y. 19 
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He was an intimate of the Americans Charles R. Leslie 
and Washington Allston as well as of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Landseer, Lady Siddons and others. His Belshazzar’s Feast— 
the most famous picture of his day—resulted from an argument 
with Allston who was working at the same time on his never- 
completed picture of the same subject. Martin’s pictures are 
also the undoubted prototypes of the epic pictures of Thomas 
Cole and his followers. Martin carried on a lifelong fight with 
the Royal Academy and aroused the opposition of the critics 
Charles Lamb and Ruskin, and the book throws sidelights on, 
and provides background for, the art world and society of 
ingland in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Less interesting, probably, to American readers are the 
detailed accounts of Martin’s energetic campaign of two decades 
for a purer water supply and proper sewage disposal for 
London. These projects, ahead of his time, earned this “most 
original genius of his age” the support of Faraday and other 
leading scientists, politicians and artists. 

The book, of small format, is fully documented with 
ample appendices of Martin’s paintings, pamphlets and prints 
and is illustrated by 25 plates and a frontispiece in color to 
give a rounded picture of his works. 


Joun Davis Harcu, Jr. 
University of Oregon 


Latest Books Received 


ART THROUGH F:FTY CENTURIES, Worcester, Worcester Art Museum, 
1948. 93 pp., 135 illus. $2.50. 

Barr, Alfred H., Jr., ed., PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART, New York, Simon & Schuster, distributors, 1948. 
328 pp., 380 plates. $5.50. 

Berenson, Bernard, AESTHETICS AND HISTORY IN THE VISUAL ARTS, New 
York, Pantheon, 1948. 247 pp., 24 illus. $4. 

Biederman, Charles, ART AS THE EVOLUTION OF VISUAL KNOWLEDGE, 
Red Wing, Minn., Biederman, 1948. 655 pp., 230 illus. $15. 

Dali, Salvador, FrirFTY SECRETS OF MAGIC CRAFTSMANSHIP, New York, 
Dial, 1948. 192 pp., illus. $7.50. 

DRAWINGS BY EUROPEAN MASTERS, intro. by Walter Ueberwasser, 
New York, Oxford, 1948. 26 pp., 19 facsimile plates, 9 illus. $7.50. 

Flexner, James Thomas, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948. 114 pp., 33 plates, 1 in color. $7.50. 

Forman, Henry Chandlee, THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD SOUTH, 
Cambridge, Harvard University, 1948. 184 pp., 59 illus. $10. 

Gardner, Helen; ART THROUGH THE AGEs (new edition), New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1948. 864 pp., 700 illus. $6. 

Helm, Mackinley, JoHN Manin, New York, Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1948. 
104 pp., 73 plates, 9 in color. $6.50. : ’ 

Hersch, Virginia, ro seize A DREAM, New York, Crown, 1948. 341 pp: 
$3. 

Kimball, Fiske, and Lionello Venturi, eds.. GREAT PAINTINGS IN 
AMERICA, New York, Coward-McCann, 1948. 216 pp-. LOL plates 
in color. $20. 

Kouwenhoven, John A., MADE IN AMERICA: THE ARTS IN MODERN 
CIVILIZATION, New York, Doubleday, 1948. 269 pp-, 16 plates, 19 
line drawings. $5. 

Mayer, Ralph, THe parnrer’s crarr, New York, Van Nostrand, 1948. 
209 pp., 73 illus. $5, 

Miller, Alec, STONE AND MARBLE CARVING, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California, 1948, 117 pp., 62 illus. $4.50. 

Moore, Bernice S., ART IN OUR COMMUNITY, Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers, 1947, 186 pp., 92 illus. $3.50. 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, intro. by James S. 
Plaut, New York, Chanticleer, 1948, 87 pp., 56 plates, 8 in color. 
$3.50. 

Richardson, Edgar P., WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Chicago, University of 
Chicago, 1948. 219 pp., 60 plates, 1 in color. $10. ; 

Richter, Gisela M. A., RoMAN porrrarrs, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum, 1948. Introduction + 110 illus. $1.50. ‘ 

Rodman, Selden, RENAISSANCE IN HAITI, New York, Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1948. 94 pp., 43 plates, 9 in color, and illus. $4.50. f 

Tabarant,; A., MANET ET SES OEUVRES, Paris, Gallimard, 1947, 552 pp. 
678 illus. $8, 

Taubes, Frederic, THE ANATOMY OF GENIUS, New York, Dodd Mead, 
1948. 155 pp., illus. $5. 

von Simson, Otto G., SACRED FORTRESS, Chicago, University of 
Chicago, 1948. 121 pp. + 48 plates. $10. 
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Jean Lurgat and the Renaissance of Tapestry, T. Catesby 
Jones, p. 2 

Johnson, Una, Prints, p. 194 

Jones, T, Catesby, Jean Lurcat and the Renaissance of 
Tapestry, p. 2 . 

Kaufmann, Edgar, Jr., Russel Wright: American Designer, 
p. 144 

Keck, Sheldon, The Laboratory Detection of Fraud, p. 172 

Kees, Weldon, Robert Motherwell, p. 86 

Kennedy, Robert W., The Small House in New England, 
ey beo 

Rieniatewslls; Karl, Utsava-Murtis of South India, p. 82 

Kirstein, Lincoln, The Interior Landscapes of Pavel Tchelit- 
chew, p. 49 

The Laboratory Detection of Fraud, Sheldon Keck, p. 172 

Lancaster, Clay, Builders’ Guide and Plan Books and 
American Architecture, p. 16 : 

Laporte, Paul M., The Space-Time Concept in the Work 
of Picasso, p. 26 
Laughlin, Clarence John, 

0 


The Law, The Maze and the Monster, Walter Abell, p. 6 

Legal Remedies for Art Forgeries, Wolfgang S. Schwabacher, 
. 198 

che from London, Patrick Heron, p. 273 

Letter from Paris, John Devoluy, p. 232 

Limbour, Georges, Giacometti, p. 253 

Loren Maclver, Renée Arb, p. 12 

Lothrop, Samuel K., Ceramics, p. 191 : 

Louisiana Plantation Houses, Clarence John Laughlin, p. 210 

Mackintosh and the Scottish Tradition, Thomas Howarth, 


Pseudo- 


183 


146 


Villon’s Jockey, 


George 


of Pavel Tchelitchew, Lincoln 


Louisiana Plantation Houses, 


= Pp. 264 


Manso, Leo, p. 262 


The McGuffey Readers, Raymond Evans, p. 274 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Milliken, William M., Transformation of a Museum: Pre- 
Columbian Art in a New Setting, p. 43 

Mongan, Agnes, Drawings, p. 188 

Naum Gabo, Serge Chermayeff, p. 56 

The Need for Objective Examination, 
p. 195 

New Orleans Ironwork, Samuel Wilson, Jr., p. 214 

Newhall, Beaumont, Portraits for the Million, p. 104 

Newness and Novelty, Henry van de Velde, p. 296 

Notes on Frank Lloyd Wright, Henry S. Churchill, p. 62 

Paintings, Paul B. Coremans, p. 192 

Paintings, W. G. Constable, p. 184 

Paintings, W. G. Constable and William J. Young, p. 183 

Portraits for the Million, Beaumont Newhall, p. 104 

Prints, Una Johnson, p, 194 

Richter, Gisela M. A., Sculpture, p. 187 

Robert Motherwell, Weldon Kees, p. 86 

Kodman, Selden, Hector Hyppolite, p. 23 

Russel Wright: American Designer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
p. 144 

Salemme, Attilio, p. 96 

Schwabacher, Wolfgang S., 
geries, p. 198 

Schwitters: or the Allusions of the Imagination, C. Giedion- 
Welcker, p. 218 

Sculpture, John D, Cooney, p. 186 

Sculpture, Gisela M. A. Richter, p. 187 

Seton, Marie, Czechoslovak Painting, p. 146 

The Small House in New England, Robert W. 
p. 123 

Some Notes on Fakes, W. M. Ivins, Jr., p. 168 

The Space-Time Concept in the Work of Picasso, Paul M. 
Laporte, p. 26 

Steegmuller, Francis, 
Sketch of a Collector, p. 132 

Stephen Greene, H. W. Janson, p. 

Still, Clyfford, p. 89 

Stout, George L., The 
p. 195 


George L. Stout, 


Legal Remedies for Art For- 


Kennedy, 


James Jackson Jarves: Thumb-nail 


129 
Need for 


Objective Examination, 


The Stylistic Detection of Fraud, Julius S. Held, p. 179 
Swarzenski, Georg, Art and Forgery, p. 162 
Todd, Ruthven, Benjamin West vs, the History Picture, 


p. 301 
Transformation of a Museum: Pre-Columbian Art in a New 
Setting, William M. Milliken, p. 43 
Twentieth-Century Nostrums: Pseudo-Scientific 
American Painting, Milton W. Brown, p. 98 
Tyler, Parker, The Elements of Film Narrative, p. 
Edward Hopper: Alienation by Light, p. 290 
Utsava-Murtis of South India, Karl Khandalawalla, p. 82 
van de Velde, Henry, Newness and Novelty, p. 296 
The Weaving of a Pattern: Marsden Hartley and Gertrude 
Stein, Donald Gallup, p. 256 
Weitenkampf, Frank, Cigar-Store Indians, p. 312 
Wilson, Samuel, Jr., New Orleans Ironwork, p. 214 
Works of Art: Creators and Users, Winslow Ames, p. 67 
Zimmern, Nathalie and Sheldon Keck, Ceramics, p. 190 


Theory in 


137; 


Illustrations 


Albright, Ivan, Room 203, p. 250 
Archipenko, Alexander, Space and Light, p. 9 
Architecture, miscellaneous: Bennington, Vt., First Congre- 


gational Church, p. 7: Boston, Mass., Louisburg 
Square, p. 126; Butler Art Institute, p. 316; Cana- 
joharie Library and Art Gallery, p. 235; Charleston. 


S. C., Doorway, p. 18; Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, p. 235; Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, p. 235; 
Dayton Art Institute, p. 235; Decatur Art Center, 
p. 235; De Young Memorial Museum, p. 234; Fine 
Arts Society of San Diego, p. 234; Greece: Parthenon, 
p. 228, Cottages, p. 228, Villas, p. 228; Huntington 
Art Gallery, p. 235; Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
p. 235; Italy: St. Mark’s Square, p. 229; Joslyn Memo- 
rial Art Museum, p. 235; Lexington, Ky., Elley House, 
p- 20; Maine house and barn, p. 126; Minneapolis, 
Minn.. Gilfillan house, p. 126; Mount Vernon, p. 16: 
National Gallery of Art, p. 235; New Boston, N. H.., 
Nickerson House, p. 124; New Orleans Ironwork, pp- 
214-217; New Orleans Plantations, pp. 210-215; Norton 
Gallery, p. 235; Philadelphia Museum of Art, p. 234; 
Seattle Art Museum, p. 234; Scotland: Craigievar 
Castle, p. 264, Barscobe House, p. 265: A Stand of 
Buildings, p. 126; Yale University Art Gallery, p. 235 

Barry, James, The Death of General Wolfe at Quebec, 
p- 

Bastianini, Giovanni, Madonna and Child, p. 181 

Baziotes, William, Painting, p. 250 

Bazovsky, Milos, The Night, p. 146 

Behrens, Peter, Interior, p. 299 

Bellows, Géorge, Eleanor and Anna, p. 101 

Berlage. H. P., Christian Science Church, p. 300 

Berman. Eugene, San Christobal y Los Ninos Perdidos, 


Blume, Peter, Elemosina, p. 250 

Bourgeois, Louise, Leprosarium Louisiana, p. 307; 
Solitary Death of the Woolworth Building, p. 307 

Bouts, Dierck, Last Supper, p. 26 

Buffet, Bernard, La Plage, p. 232 

Brown, J. G., A Good Old Man, p. 275 

Callahan, Kenneth, Memory Cycle, p. 143; The Prism and 
the Dark Globe, p. 143: Vital Storm, p. 143 

Ceramics, miscellaneous: Chemical glass, p. 296; Evapo- 
rating dish, p. 296; Panamanian, p. 191; Peruvian, 
p. 190; Peruvian, imitation, p. 190. 

Cézanne, Paul, Bather, p. 27 

Coins. miscellaneous: Paduan, 16th cen., p. 171 — 

Daddi, Bernardo, Viston of St. Dominic, p. 133 

Daumier, Honoré, Une Cause €riminelle, p. 189 

Davies, Arthur B., Crescendo, p. 100 

Davis, Stuart, Lawn and Sky, p. 250 

Deineka, A. A.. The Relay Race, p. 61 

DeKooning, William, Painting, p. 54 


The 


di Cosimo, 
p. 135 
Djashi, G. 


Piero, Portrait of a Lady Holding a Rabbit, 


P., Holiday on a Kolkhoz, p. 61 


Doré, Gustave, engraving for Dante’s Inferno, p. 138 
Drawings, miscellaneous: from Builders’? Guide & Plan 
Books, pp. 16-18, 20-22; Daumier, style of, p. 189; 


diagram of The Divine Comedy, p. 137; early photo- 
graphic processes, pp. 104, 105; Guardi, style of, 
p. 188; Ingres’ signature and imitation, p. 189; Plan 
of the Acropolis, p. 229; Plan of Snake Hill, Belmont, 
p. 123 

Enamels, miscellaneous : 

Evergood, Philip, Lily 
Death, p. 11 

Filla, Emil, Still Life, p. 148 

Fluegel, Theodor, Kladderadatsch, p. 222 

Gabo, Naum, Construction, p. 59; Construction in Space, 
p. 57; Constructive Sculpture, p. 58; Kinetic Stone 
Sculpture, p. 56; Linear Construction, p. 59: Spiral 
Theme, p. 58; Spirit Relief Construction, p. 56 

Gatch, Lee, Battle Wagon, p. 55; Tree House, p. 55 

Gerasimoy, A. M., J. V. Stalin and V. M. Molotov, p. 60 

Giacometti, Alberto, The Burglar, p. 254; The Hand, 
p. 255; Man Pointing, p. 254; Man Walking, p. 254; 
Tall Figure, Half-size, p. 253; Tightrope Walker, 
p. 254; Torso, p. 254 

Gorki, Arshile, Agony, p. 250 

Graves, Morris, Bird Singing in the Moonlight, p. 250 

Gray, Cleve, Cottonfield, p. 142; London Ruins, Toppling 
Wall, p. 142 

Greene, Stephen, Christ and the Money Changers, p. 131; 
The Flagellators, p. 129; Limbo, p. 130; The Torso, 
p. 130 

Grippe, Peter, The City, p. 306; Jazz Musician, p. 306 

Guardi, View of a Courtyard, p. 188 

Guderna, Ladislav, The Church, p. 146 

Haberle, John, Bachelor’s Drawer, p. 223, 227; The Changes 
of Time, p. 225, Clock, p. 227; Conglomeration, 
p. 226; Grandma’s Hearthstone, p. 225; Reproduction, 
p. 223; Torn in Transit, p. 227; U. S. A., p. 225 

Hare, David, The Suicite, p. 9 


Annunciation, p. 167 
and the Sparrows, 


p. 250; New 


Hartley, Marsden, Forms Abstracted, p. 258; The Light- 
house, p. 261; Waxenstein Peaks, p. 260 

Hartung, Karl, Phantastic Skeleton, p. 314 

Hatch, Edbury, Carvings on Hatch house, pp. 308-310; 
Maine State seal, p. 311; Taniscot Fire Co. Panel, 
p. 311 

Heliker, John, Return, p. 263; Rocks and Driftwood, 
p- 263 

Henshaw, ———, Hastings House, p. 124 

Hofer, Carl, Among the Ruins, p. 102; Passage to Hell, 


p. 103; The Three Ice Saints, p. 102 

Hoffman, Hans, Fury No. 1, p. 8 

Hopper, Edward, House by a Railroad, p. 293: Morning 
in a City, p. 291; New York Movie, p. 290; Night- 
hawks, p. 294; Office at Night, p. 292; Room in New 
York, p. 295; The Sheridan Theatre, p. 295 

Hudeéek, Franti$ek, Night Walker, p. 147 

Hyppolite, Hector, Door Panels, p. 25; Nude, p. 24; Voodoo 
Gods, p. 23 

Kelly, J. E., Runaway Horse, p. 275 

Kennedy, Robert W., Hay house (with Jordan), p. 125; 
Zerbe house (with Koch), p. 125 : 

Krimmell, J. L., Fourth of July in Central Square, p. 9 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry, Baltimore Cathedral, pp. 93, 94; 
Bank of Pennsylvania, p. 89; Burd house, p. 90; New 
York City Hall, Competition Design, p. 95; Richmond 
Penitentiary, sketch, p. 89; Van Ness house, p. 90; 
U. S. Capitol interior, p. 91 

Lawrence and Turpin, architects, Nichols House, p. 124 

Le Corbusier, Plan of St. Dié, p. 229 

Lhotak, Kamil, Green Motorcycle, p. 147 

Lorjou, Bernard, La Chasse Aux Lions, p. 233 

Lureat, Jean, Aubusson Tapestry, p. 5; Combat de Cogs. 
p. 2; Le Soleil Sous La Table, p. 4; Paon de L’ Avenir, 
Di..0 

Maclver, Loren, Blue Votive Lights, p. 13; Fiery Rings, 
p. 15; Jimmy Savo, p. 14; Violet Hour, p. 12; Winter 
Dunes, p. 12 

Mackintosh, Charles Rennie, Glasgow School of Art, pp. 
265, 267; Glasgow University Medical School, p. 264: 
Hillhouse, p. 266 

Manso, Leo, Early Morning Village, p. 
Guanajuato, p. 262 ‘ 

Manuscripts, miscellaneous: Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
p. 26 

Marin, John, Lower Manhattan, p. 250 

Markelius, Sven, Builders’ Club, p. 231; House at Kevinge, 
Pp. 2ou 

Matisse, Henri, Dancer, p. 28 

McCray, At Tension, p. 6 

Moran, Thomas, The Churchyard, p. 275 

Motherwell, Robert, Construction, p. 87; La Résistance, 
p. 86; Poet, p. 86; The Red Skirt, p. 88; Woman in 
Ochre and White, p. 88 

Movie stills, miscellaneous: Ballerina, p. 138; Berlin, p. 139: 
Birth of a Nation, p. 138; Blood of a Poet, p. 140; 
Citizen Kane, p. 141; Spellbound, p. 140 

Nalbandyan, D. A. In the Great Kremlin Palace, p. 60 

Painting, anonymous forgeries: Alleged Blakelock, p. 176; 
Alleged Boucher, p. 182; Alleged Constable, pp. 184-5; 
Alleged Picasso, p. 175; Alleged Ryder, p. 176; Ma- 
donna and Child, p. 173-4; Profile Portrait of a Lady, 
~, 183 

Passa miscellaneous: Unknown, French, 18th cen., The 
Death of General Wolfe, p. 305 

Palmieri, Landscape in the Manner of Guercino, p. 188 

Penny, Edward, The Death of General Wolfe, p. 302 

Pereira, I. Rice, Orange Rhomboids, p. 250 

Peto, John F., Still Life, p. 177, Still Life, p. 178 

Photography, miscellaneous: Ambrotype, p. 106; Collodion 
process, pp. 107, 108; Daguerreotype, p. 104 

Photographs, miscellaneous: Hector Hyppolite, p. 23; In- 
terior of 27 rue de Fleurus, p. 257; James Jackson 
Jarves, p. 132; Henry van de Velde, p. 297; Frank 
Lloyd Wright, p. 62 


262; View of 
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Les Demoiselles 


Picasso, Pablo, Girl With a Cock, p. 29; 
257; 


d’Avignon, p. 28; Portrait of Gertrude Stein, p. 
Still Life on a Table, p. 29 

Pickering, Henry and John, Mack and Stone houses, p. 229 

Platnov, A. I., and P. P. Sokolov-Skalya, Storming of 
Sevastopol, p. 60 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio, The Rape of Deianira, p. 134 

Prints, miscellaneous: Engraving for McGuffey 
p. 274; Rembrandt, imitation, p. 194 

Quirt, Walter, The Origin of Life, p. 10 

Rembrandt, Christ at Emmaus, p. 295; Portrait of Jan Six, 
p. 194 P 

Richardson, H. H., Ames Gate Lodge, p. 124 

Robsjohn-Gibbings, T. H., living-room design, p. 34 

Salemme, Attilio, Afternoon in Infimity, p. 97; Enigma of 
Joy, p. 97 

Saarinen and Eames, Dining table, p. 296 

Sassetta, The Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul, p. 139 

Schwitters, Kurt, Das Huth-Bild, p. 218; Gold Out of 
Brown, p. 221; Kleines Seemansheim, p. 218 Merzbau, 
p. 219; Radiating World, p. 219; Santa Claus, p. 220 

Sculpture, miscellaneous: Bronze Age Stone plaques, pp. 6, 
8: Chess set, p. 169; Cigar-Store Figures, pp. 312, 
313: Crusader, p. 164; Egyptian relief, p. 186; Gothic 
Centerpiece, imitation, p. 166; Head of Akhenaten, 
p. 186; Head of Akhenaten, forgery, p. 186; Head of 


Reader, 


a Girl, p. 187; Neolithic reck carving, p. 7; Pre- 
Columbian sculpture, pp. 42-48, and imitation, p. 172; 


Reliquary, Head, p. 165; South Indian bronzes, pp. 82- 
85; “‘Vierge Ouvrante,’’ pp. 162, 163 

Seavey. Thomas, Figurehead, p. 308 

Serov, V. A., V. I. Lenin Announces the Establishment of 
Soviet Power, p. 61 

Shahn, Ben, Hunger, p. 250 

Sokolov-Skalya, P. P., and A. I. 

Sevastopol, p. 60 

Stieglitz, Alfred, Interior of 291, 
Hartley, p. 256 

Still, Clyfford, two paintings, p. 96 

Stool, Marianas Islands, p. 296 

Tchelitchew, Pavel, The Bull Fight, p. 141; Forest of Four 
Elements, p. 51; Golden Leaf, p. 52; The Head of 
Gold, p. 51; Hide and Seek, p. 50; Riddle of Daedalus, 
p. 7; The Sun, p. 53 

Tikal, Vaclav, Lidice, p. 148 

U. S. Currency, Real and counterfeit, p. 180 

U. S. Postage Stamp, Hoisting of the Flag on Iwo Jima, 
p. 305 

van der Rohe, Mies, Weissenhof, p. 229 

van de Velde, Henry, Belgian Pavilion, p. 
p. 298; Spoon, p. 296 

Van Eyck, Jan, Arnolfini and his Wife, p. 139 


Platnov, Storming of 


Portrait of 


Pp. 257% 


Interior, 


300 ; 


van Meegeren, Hans, Supper at Emmaus, p. 192; Woman 
Taken in Adultery, p. 193 
Vanni, Lippo, St. Martin Dividing His Mantle with a 


Beggar, p. 133 

Vermeer, Jan, Christ in the House of Mary and Martha, 
p. 193; Young Woman Reading a Letter, p. 291 

Vesalius, woodcut, p. 49 

Villon, Jacques, The Jockey, 
drawings, pp. 268-272 

Warshaw, Howard, Large Corridor, p. 9 

Wells, Cady, Interlunar Sea, p. 10 

West, Benjamin, The Death of General Wolfe at Quebec, 
p. 301; The Apotheosis of Nelson, p. 303 

Whitney, Elias, Lucy, p. 274 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Fallingwater, p. 66; Imperial Hotel, 
p- 66; Johnson Wax Factory, p. 63; Larkin Building, 
p. 63; Small house, model and plan, p. 65; Taliesin 
West, p. 64 

Wright, Russel, Interior design, pp. 144, 145 

Wooden dish, Fiji Island and Micronesia, p. 296 

Wurster, William Wilson, Sullivan house, p. 
buildings, p. 230 

Zofiany, Johann, The Death of Captain Cook, p. 304 


painting and preliminary 


230; UN 


Books Reviewed 


Ainaud, Juan, José Gudiol, F. P. Verrié, La 
Barcelona, rev. by George Kubler, p. 244 
Antal, Frederick, Florentine Painting and its Social Back- 
ground, rev. by Richard Krautheimer, p. 318 
Balston, Thomas, John Martin 1789-1854: his 
Works, rev. by John Davis Hatch, Jr., p. 323 
Barnow, Adriaan J., The Fantasy of Pieter Brueghel, rev. 
by Charles L. Kuhn, p. 283 
Baumeister, Willi, Das Unbekannte in der Kunst, rev. by 
Hans Huth, p. 320 
Beer, Francois-Joachim, 
wald, p. 322 
Benesch, Otto, Rembrandt, Selected Drawings, and A Cata- 
logue of Rembrandt's Selected Drawings, rev. by 
Winslow Ames, p. 282 
Bonnard, portfolio, rev. by 
Born, Wolfgang, Still-life 
A. T. Gardner, p. 242 
Brill, Reginald, Modern Painting and Its Roots in European 
Tradition, rev. by Walter Abell, p. 278 


Ciudad de 


Life and 


Pierre Bonnard, rev. by John Re- 


Alice Bennett, p. 245 
Painting in America, rev. by 


Buchanan, Donald W., ed., Canadian Painters from Paul 
Kane to the Group of Seven, rev. by Walter Abell, 
p. 204 

Bunt, Cyril G. R., Gothic Painting, rev. by Walter Abell, 
p. 278 

Carli, Enzo, Le Sculture del Duomo de Orvieto, rev. by 
Millard Meiss, p. 321 

Cézanne, 10 Water Colors, portfolio, rev. by Alice Bennett, 
p. 76 

Crastre, Victor, Naissance du Cubisme, rev. by Baird 


Hastings, p. 244 

Daniel, Howard, Hieronymus 
Kuhn, p. 283 

de La Fontaine, Jean, 
Hastings, p. 278 

DeVoto, Bernard, Across the Wide Missouri, rev. 
T. Rathbone, p. 201 

Domnick, Ottomar, Die Schdpferischen Krafte in 
strakten Malerii, rev. by Hans Huth, p. 320 

Dorner, Alexander, The Way Beyond Art, rev. by 
Alford, p. 244 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 
Elizabeth Dow Pritchett, p. 74 

Ettenberg, Eugene M., Type for Books and Advertising, rev. 
by Jacques Barzun, p. 280 

Flexner, James Thomas, First Flowers of Our Wilderness, 
rev. by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., p. 242 

Gauguin, Paul, Noa Noa, My Voyage to 
Henry R. Hope, p. 77 

Goldwater, Robert, Rufino Tamayo, rev. 
p. 240 

Good Design is Your Business, catalogue, rey. by Robert 
T. Coolidge, p. 114 

Goodman, Percival and Paul, Communitas: Means of Liveli- 
hood and Ways of Life, rev. by Talbot Hamlin, p. 36 

Graham, John Meredith and Hensleigh Cecil Wedgwood, 
Wedgwood, rev. by W. G. Constable, p. 280 

Greenough, Horatio, Form and Function, rev. 
Hudnut, p. 114 

Grigson, Geoffrey, Samuel Palmer, the 
rev. by Ruthven Todd, p. 152 

von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang, Maya Explorer, rev. by 
George Kubler, p. 76 

Hahn, Harry, The Rape of La Belle, rev. by 
Frankenstein, p. 74 

Hamlin, Talbot, Architecture, An Art for All Men, rev. by 
Frederick Gutheim, p. 77 

Hardy, Forsyth, ed., Grierson on Documentary, rev. by 
Graham McInnes, p. 150 

Hendy, Philip and Ludwig Goldsheider, Giovanni Bellini, 
rev. by Creighton Gilbert, p. 150 

Holt, Elizabeth Gilmore, ed., Literary Sources 
History, rev. by Eleanor Dodge Barton, p, 284 


Bosch, rev. by Charles L. 


Selected Fables, rev. by Baird 
by Perry 
der ab- 


John 


catalogue, rev. by 


Tahiti, rev. by 


by Jean Charlot, 


by Joseph 


Visionary Years, 


Alfred 


of Art 


Howe, Thomas Carr, Jr., Salt Mines and Castles, rev. by 
Henry R. Hope, p. 76 

Illustrators of Children’s Books 1744-1945, rev. by Louise 
Seaman Bechtel, p. 36 

Ingres, 24 Drawings, portfolio, rev. by Alice Bennett, p. 76 

Ifiguez, Diego Angulo, Alejo Fernandez, rev. by Lorraine 
Foxhall, p. 323 


Kahnweiler, Daniel-Henry, Juan Gris, rev. by Libby 
Tannenbaum, p. 112 
Kandinsky, Wassily, Concerning the Spiritual in Art; 


Point and Line; On the Spiritual in Art, rev. by Martin 
James, p. 115 

Kelley, Charles Fabens and Ch’en Meng-Chia, Chinese 
Bronzes from the Buckingham Collection, rev. by Harry 
Carnohan, p. 110 

Kent, Norman, ed., Drawings by American Artists, rev. by 
Alfred Frankenstein, p. 72 

Kurz, Otto, Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors and Students, 
rev. by Sheldon Keck, p. 320 

Larrea, Juan, Guernica, rev. by Paul M. Laporte, p. 72 

Lassaigne, Jacques, Daumier, rev. by Bernard Lemann, p. 76 

Lavedan, Pierre, Histoire de l’urbanisme, Vol. Il, rev. by 
Henry H. Reed, Jr., p. 37 

Le Corbusier, New World of Space, rev. by James M. 
Fitch, p. 277 


i 


Lehmann, Karl, Thomas Jefferson: American Humanist, 
rev. by Dumas Malone, p. 154 

Leon Garland, portfolio, rev. by Alice Bennett, p. 245 

Mare Frans, Zeichnungen-Aquarelle, rev. by Hans Huth, 
p. 320 


Naumberg, Margaret, Studies of the ‘‘Free’’ Art Expression 
of Behavior Problem Children and Adolescents as a 


Means of Diagnosis and Therapy, rev. by Ralph D. 
Rabinovitch, p. 285 

Nordmark, Olle, Fresco Painting, rev. by Ralph Mayer, 
p. 204 

Papadaki, Stamo, ed., Le Corbusier, rev. by James M. 
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Fitch, p. 277 

Patterns from Nature, photographs by 
Christopher Tunnard, p. 110 

Picasso, Pablo, Forty-Nine New Lithographs, rev. by Paul 
M. Laporte, p. 72 

Pope-Hennessy, John, Sienese Quattrocento Painting, rev. 
by Lucile E. Bush, p. 322 

Possibilities, periodical, rev. by Parker Tyler, p. 109 

Rich, Jack C., The Materials and Methods of Sculpture, 
rev. by Gibson Danes, p. 243 

Robsjohn-Gibbings, T. H., Mona Lisa’s Mustache, rev. by 
Margaret Miller, pp. 34, 116 

Rodman, Selden, Horace Pippin, rev. by 
Washburn, p. 202 

Rogers, Meyric R., American 
V. Isabelle Miller, p. 154 

Schoenberger, Guido, The Drawings of Mathis Gothart 
Nithart called Gruenewald, rev. by Winslow Ames, 
p. 282 

Sellers, Charles Coleman, Charles Willson Peale, rev. by 
David M. Robb, p. 282 

Sutton, Denys, American Painting, rev. by Walter Abell, 
p. 278 

The Tiger's Eye, periodical, rev. by Parker Tyler, p. 109 

Twelfth-Century Paintings at Hardham and Clayton, rev. 
by Meyer Schapiro, p. 322 

Weisbach, Werner, Vom CGeschmack und Seinen 
dlungen, rev. by Hans Huth, p. 110 

Whitehill, Clayton, The Moods of Type, rev. by Jacques 
Barzun, p. 280 

William Blake: Paradise 
Bennett, p. 245 

Wolffin, Heinrich, Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte, Ge- 
drucktes und Ungedrucktes, and Kleine Schriften, rev. 
by Alice Wolfe, p. 202 

Yashima, Taro, Horizon Is 
McCausland, p. 77 

Zorach, William, Zorach Explains Sculpture, rev. by Gibson 
Danes, p. 243 


Horst, rev. by 


Gordon B. 


Interior Design, rev. by 


WV an- 


Lost, portfolio, rev. by Alice 


Calling, rev. by Elizabeth 
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ments; the art periodicals, museum publications, newspapers with art 
sections; the national exhibitions and sources of traveling exhibitions. 


The list price is $12. 


(Libraries, $10; Federation Members, $9.) 
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December Exhibition Calendar 


All information listed is supplied by ex- 
hibitors in response to mailed questionnaires. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, to 
Dec. 5: 4th Ann. Exhib., Albany Artists Group. Dee. 8- 
Jan. 2: 2nd Biennial Photog. Salon, Albany Camera Club. 
Dec. 8-Jan. 2: Religious Art, Past and Present. 

ALBION, MICH. Albion College, Dept. of Art, Dec. 3-17: 
Mich. on Canvas. Christmas Cards, Old and New. 

AMHERST, MASS. Amherst College, Dec. 5-18: Later XIX 
Cen. Amer. Art. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American 
1-Jan. 1: Local Artists: Pictures for Christmas. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
gan, to Dec. 27: Americana (AFA). Dec. 5-28: 
Peruvian Textiles (AFA). 

ATHENS, GA. University of Georgia, Art Gallery, to Dec. 
14: Ptgs by Carl Holty. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Dec. 
1-30: W’cols by Henry Gasser and A. Clements. Industrial 
Show. 

AUSTIN, TEX. University of Texas, Dept. of Art, 
6-20: Advertising Art in the United States. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Dec. 3-Jan. 
9: 1949 Baltimore Nat’l W’col Exhib. Dec. 8-29: Diverse 
Vision in New England (AFA). Dec. 24-Indef.: Sculp. by 
Nadelman. Dec. 1-31: Drwgs by Pietro Lazzari. Ptgs by 
Edward John Stevens. Doll Houses. 

Maryland Institute, to Dec. 6: Oils by Frank Will and Cos- 
son. Dec. 10-Jan. 6: Evening Sun Contest. 

Walters Art Gallery, to Dec. 5: Eng. and Amer. Portraits of 
the Late XVIII and Early XIX Centuries. Mesopotamian 


drt, Dec. 


Ancient 


Dec. 


Coll. Dec. 11-Jan. 9: Christmas in Art. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana State University, Dec. 
1-28: Contemp. Amer. Prints (AFA). 

BELOIT, WIS. Art League of Beloit, Dec. 1-31: Gimbel 


Wis. Centennial Art Coll. Japanese Prints from the Robert 
Lee Gal. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts, Public 
Library, Dec. 1-28: Landscapes by New England Artists. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, to Dec. 15: 20th Cen. European Ptgs. 
Saarinen-Swanson Group, Contemp. Home Furnishings. 
Dec. 4-12: Student Exhib. and Sale. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards, Dec. 6-24: Ptgs by 
Jay Connaway. Figurines by Nancy Dyer. Dee. 27-Jan. 8: 
Drwgs and Wood-carvings by Mary Ogden Abbott. 


GRUMBACHER laboratory 
research gives you . . . 


TT] 


An exclusive formula of casein emulsion that 
dries quickly on the painted surface yet remains 
perfectly water soluble on the palette for days. 
Combines the most desirable features of oil, 
tempera and water color and thins with water. 
Excellent for finishing a painting in one sitting. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TODAY 


M. GRUMBACHER 


460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Institute of Contemporary Art, to Dec. 12: Frost, 
Exhib. To Dec. 20: Ptgs by French Children. 
Margaret Brown Gallery, Dec. 6-31: Group Exhib. 


Lothrop 


Museum of Fine Arts, to Jan. 2: Eng. W’cols from the 
Bacon Coll. 
Public Library, Print Dept., Dec. 1-Jan. 31: Etchgs and 


Drypoints by Felix Buhot. 

Vose Galleries, to Dec. 4: W’cols by 
Birds by Charles Heil. 

BOULDER, COLO. University of Colorado, Dec. 1-19: The 
Prophets (AFA), 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum, to Jan. 16: Expres- 


Prints. The Coast and the Sea. 


John Whorf. W’cols of 


sionism in Survey of 


Amer. Marine Ptg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, to Dec. 26: Buffalo 
Soc. of Artists. Dec. 3-Jan. 2: Artists as Book Illustra- 
tors. Albright Art School Faculty. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Germanic Museum, Dec. 6-31: 
Beckmann. 

CEDAR FALLS, 
Dec. 4: 
Gebers. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, to Dec. 19: 
Frank London, Photos by Man Ray. 

University of North Carolina Library, to Dee. 6: 
of the Year, 1948 (AIGA), 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. University of Chattanooga Gal- 
lery, to Dec. 7: Five Amer. Painters (AFA). 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, to Dec. 12: 
Matisse Drwgs (AFA). To Dec. 19: Reproductions of 
Historic Far Eastern Textiles (AFA). To Dec. 31: Space 
and Distance. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Dec.: 
Oils by Julius Moessel. 

Club Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, to Dec. 10: 
Work of Helen Walker Hanson. Dec. 1-30: 
Beatian Yazz. 


Max 


IOWA, 
Northeast Iowa 


Cedar 
Show. 


Falls Art 
Dec. 


Association, to 


5-19: Mrs. Nellie 


Fifty Books 


W’cols by Herb Olsen. 


The 
W’cols by 


Palette and Chisel Academy, Dec. 12-Feb. 1: Ann. W’col 
Show. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Cincinnati Art Museum, Dec. 1- 
Jan. 5: Drwgs and Prints by Faculty and Students of 
Cincinnati Art Academy. Dec. 20-Jan. 10: Matisse Drwgs 
(AFA). 


Taft Museum, Dec. 1-Jan. 31: Medieval Art. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gallery, to Dec. 
18: Imperial Chinese Ptgs. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. Art 
Christmas Exhib. and Sale. 
W’cols by Hilton Leech. 


Dec. 1-18: Pre- 
20-Jan. 3: Oils and 


Museum, 
Dec. 


(lollages 


By WILLIAM HARRIS 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 WEST 56TH STREET 


SUBSCRIBE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


DEC. 6—24 


PUA e eee ee eee 
PITT 


MAIL SUBSCRIPTION TO: 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


A ee eS 


December: 
Graphic Work of 


Recent Years 


January: 


JEAN ARP 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
Curt VALENTIN 
37 East 57 Street, New York 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, to Dec. 


12: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. Dec. 1-26: 8 Syracuse 
Watercolorists. Dec, 15-Jan. 5: Mod. Wallpaper (AFA). 
To Jan. 2: Art of Lithography. 

Cleveland School of Art, Dec. 5-29: Art Schools, U.S.A. 


(AFA). 
Higbee Company Bookshop, Dee. 
the Year, 1948 (AIGA). 
Ten Thirty Gallery, to Dec. 10: 
Ellen Ochi. Joseph Albers. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Colorado Springs Fine 
{rts Center, to Dec. 27: Follow the Rio Grande. To Dec. 
31: W’cols by Cady Wells. To Jan. 23: Photos by Clarence 
John Laughlin. 

COLUMBIA, MO. University of Missouri, University Gal- 
lery, to Dee. 20: Ptgs by William Sidney Mount. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Dec. 
5-29: Ptgs For You (AFA). Dec. 8-29: Design in Nature 
(AFA). 

CONCORD, N. H. New Hampshire State Library, Dec. 31: 
Scalamandre Prints. 

CULVER, IND. 


Lithographs by 


19-Jan. 9: Fifty Books of 


Carl Gaertner. Dec. 12-31: 


Culver Military Dec. 20: 


Daumier. 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, to Dec. 12: 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Coll. of Contemp. Amer. 
Ptg. Dec. 26-Jan. 23: 10th Ann. Tex. General Exhib. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Dec. 6-Jan. 3: 
Eakins Show. 

DENVER, COLO. 
Branch, Dec. 1-Jan. 5: Denver 
Herbert Bayer, One-Man Show. 
Artists. Dec. 4-Feb. 25: 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Des Moines Art Association, Dec. 
1-30: Karl Mattern, One-Man Show. State U. of Iowa 
Permanent Coll. Dee. 12-29: J. S. Carpenter Coll. 


DETROIT, MICH. Cyril’s Studio, to Dec. 11: Art Danto, 
Woodcuts. Dec. 12-24: Christmas Crafts. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, to Dec. 12: Mich. Artists Exhib. 
To Dec. 21: Work in Progress in Mich. To Dee. 31: 
Under $100 Show. Dec. 19-Jan. 9: Ann. Photog. Salon. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA. Dubuque Public Library Art Gallery, 
to Dec. 5: Ptgs and Prints from the Midwest (AFA). 

EAST LANSING, MICH. Michigan State College, to Dec. 
18: W’cols by Bruce Mitchell. Prints by Wm. S. Gamble. 
170 Photos by 17 Amer. Photographers. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery, to Dec. 10: 
Etchgs by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Textiles by Ben Rose. 
Ceramics by John Tryba, 


Academy, to 


Institute, 


Denver Art Museum, Chappell House 
Artists. Dec. 1-Jan. 2: 
Dec. 1-Jan. 2: 17 Colo. 
Artists at Work. 


PAINTINGS BY 


ARRAN LEE GAUL 


DEC. 6-18 
NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 
GALLERIES °¢ 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


SEARCH FOR THE REAL 


by Hans Hofmann 


Edited by 
Sara T. Weeks & 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 


Being the presentation of a vital 
philosophy wherein certain tech- 
nical factors in modern painting 
are reconciled with the world of 
the spirit. 

92 pages, 43 pages of illustrations, 15 
color notes. Price $4.50 


Addison Gallery of American Art 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Order direct or from your own bookseller. 
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ELMIRA, N. Y. Amot Art Gallery, Dec. 1-31: Exhib. by 
Elmira Artists. 

EUGENE, ORE. University of Oregon, School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, Dec. 1-17: W’cols, Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, to Dec. 
12: Exhib. of Tri-State Artists. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. University of Arkansas 
Union, Dec. 8-29: 25 and Under (AFA). 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, to Dec. 24: 5th Ann. 
Print and Drwg Fair. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum, Dec. 19: 
Local Artists Exhib. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Dec. 
1-Jan. 2: Old Masters from Midwestern Museums, Old 
Master Drwgs (Graphic Arts Gal.). Denny Winters, One- 
Man Show. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Tom Dietrich Exhib. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Dec. 13-Jan. 24: Woman's College 
Alumnae Show. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Art Dept., Dec. 1-17: 
Ptgs by Marsden Hartley. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, to Dec. 15: W’cols by Frank, Morse, Rummell. 
Dec. 26: Robert J. McMahon. Dec. 1-31: Selected Items 
from Permanent Coll. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Thomas Cole: 1801-1848. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, to Dec. 
12: 10th Tex. General Exhib. Dec. 19-Jan, 2: L. Moholy- 
Nagy Mem. Exhib. (AFA). 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association 
John Herron Art Institute, to Dee. 15: European Porce- 
lain from Local Homes. Dee. 5-Jan. 2: Angels of the 
Lord. Dec. 15-Jan. 9: 27th Ann. Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art (AFA). 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Household Fair. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, to Dec. 
31: Ptgs and Drwgs by Eugene Berman. Fine Design in 
Kansas City Shops. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Dec. 1-31: Slip- 
ware, Saltglaze Ware and Lambeth Delft from the Burnap 
Coll. of Eng. Pottery. ““The Caprices’’ by Goya. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. Laguna Beach Art Association, 
Dec. 1-27: Eminent Laguna Beach Painters. So. Calif. Art 
Guild. Dec. 1-Jan. 31: Members Winter Exhib. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 
Dec. 3-30: Mod. Bird Ptgs. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, to Dec. 
25: Recent Ptgs of Paris by Gladys Lloyd Robinson. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, to Dec. 31: Christmas Exhib. 
Mod. French and Amer. Ptgs. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, to Dec. 6: 
Gonzoprints and Gonzopaintings by Tom Dryce. Dec. 6-24: 
Crafts by Art Center Students. 

University of Louisville, to Dec. 20: David Smith’s Medals 
for Dishonor. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, to Dec. 30: W'cols 
by Ruth P. Safford. Ptgs by Carl Nordstrom. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, to Dec. 16: 
Wis. Centennial Art Exhib. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, to Dec. 7: 
19th Cen. French Ptgs (AFA). Dec. 5-31: Dutch Ptgs of 
17th Cen. (MMA). Dee. 15-Jan, 8: Ascher Squares. Dec. 
20-Jan. 10: World of Illusion. 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Dec 1-31: W'cols 
by Carl Lytle. Art Pottery by David Hostetler. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Dee. 
5-28: 2nd Memphis Biennial for Artists of Ark., M’ss. 
and Tenn. Dec. 1-27: Ghosts Along the Mississippi (AFA). 

Memphis Academy of Art, Dec. 6-17: Art for Young Collee- 
tors. ' 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chapman Memorial Library, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, to Dec. 17: The People of India, 
Lire Photos. 

Milwaukee Art Institute, to Dec. 26: Pepsi-Cola Sth Ann. 
Exhib., Ptgs of the Year. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Dec. 1-31: Ann. Salon of Photog. Dec. 3-Jan, 2: 32nd 
Ann. Local Artists’ Exhib. 

University of Minnesota, School of Architecture, to Dee, 7: 
St. Louis’ Jefferson Mem. Competition (AFA). 

University of Minnesota, University Gallery, to Dec. 31: 
Space in Sculp. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Dec. 5-26: 
Late Contemp. Ptgs. Hiroshige Prints. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, to Dec. 15: 
Muskegon Stamp Club 20th Ann, 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, Dec. 1-24: Ptgs by A. 
Molarsky. 

Newark Museum, to Dec. 31: Historical Ptgs, Prints and 
Sculp. To Jan. 3: Decorative Arts Today. Dee. 1-Indef.: 
Christmas Exhib. of Ptgs and Sculp. 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Dec. 1-31: Drwgs and Prints by 
Amer. Artists. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Art Museum of the New Britain 
Institute, to Dec. 11; The Moore Family, 1824-1948, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, Dee. 1-18: 
Graphic Art by A. Duerer. Lecture on Duerer by E. 
Panofsky. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, to Dec. 
5: Kashmir and Paisley Shawls. To Dec. 10: Masterpieces 
in Ptg from the Yale Permanent Coll. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Dec. 1-31: 
New England Ptg. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, to Dee. 12: 
New Orleans Art League. Ptgs by Charles Hutson, Dec. 
15-Jan. 8: Abstract and Surrealist Amer, Art (AFA), 
Ptgs by Jay Broussard, 
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Student 


Neville Public Dec. 5-29: 


Museum, 


to Jan. 2: 


of Indianapolis, 


Strawn Art Gallery, Dec. 3-12: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 4.C.A., 63 E. 57, to Dec. 4: Ptgs by 
Harry Gottlieb. To Dec. 18: Ptgs by David Burliuk. Dec. 
27-Jan. 15: Ptgs by Yuli Blumberg. 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56, 
by Cecilia Hubbard. 

Argent, 42 W. 57, to Dec. 4: Ptgs by Mary Gerstein and 
Mabel Scott Georgi. Ceramics by Sonia Sadron. Dec. 6-18: 
Portraits by Demetris Kakis. W’cols by Carolyn N, Saxe. 
Sculp. by Jerry Caplan. Dec. 20-Jan. 8: Abstract and 
Progressive Oils. Women Illustrators of Paris. Small Ab- 
stract Sculp. 

4rtists’ Gallery, 61 E. 57, to Dee. 17: Joseph Meierhans. 


to Dec. 24: W’cols 


4sia Institute, 7 E. 70, to Dec, 31: Exhib. of Indones‘an 
Art. 
Babcock, 38 E. 57, to Dec. 4: Ptgs by Logsdon. Dee, 6-31: 


Selected Intimate Ptgs. 
George Binet, 67 E. 57, Dec. 1-22: Oils by Tommy Beere. 

One-Man Show. Dec. 23-Jan. 3: Group Show of Small 

Oils by Gallery Artists, 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57, to Dec. 4: 
Carlebach, 937 Third Ave., to Dec. 4: 


Graham Sutherland. 


Alan Wood-Thomas. 


Dec, 6-31: Christmas Show. 
Collectors of American Art, 106 E, 57, to Dee. 15: Group 
of Ptgs and Sculp. for Distribution to Members. 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, to Dee, 31: Ptgs for Christ- 


mas. 

Demotte, 39 E. 51, to Dee. 18: Yonai Fain, 

Downtown, 43 E, 51, to Dec. 4: New Ptgs by Wesley Lea. 
Dec. 7-31: W'cols by William Zorach. Christmas Exhib. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57, to Dee. 24: Kurt Seligmann,. 


Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57, Dec. 6-18: Ptgs by Albert L. 


Bross. Dee. 20-Jan. 1: Oils by Peter Cohen. Dee, 13-25: 
Recent Oils by Robert Harriss. To Dec. 11: Ptgs by 
Leslie Fliegel. 

Feigl, 601 Madison Ave., to Dee, 18: American and Euro- 


pean Contemporaries. 

French Embassy, 610 
(AFA). 

Friedman, 20 E. 49 St., Dec. 1-31: Jean-Yves Piqué. 

Garret, 47 E. 12, to Dee, 31: John Sutton and Raymond 
Nash. 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., to Dec. 4: Oil Ptgs by 
Carl Wuermer. Dec. 7-18: W'cols by Harry Leith-Ross. 
Dec. 14-24; Oil Ptgs by Andrew Winter. 

Grand Central, 55 E. 57, to Dee. 11: Portraits by Keith 
Shaw Williams. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, to Dee. 31: Amer. Women Writers. 

Arthur H,. Harlow, 42 E. 57, to Dec. 24: Ptgs by Peter 
Scott. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Dee, 5-31: Drwgs by Amer. Artists. 
Christmas Exhib. of W’cols and Prints. 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57, to Dec. 31: Ptgs and Gouaches 
by Jean Dubuffet. 

Mortimer Levitt, 16 W. 57, to Dee. 31: Oils by Everett 
Spruce. 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, to Dec. 4: Paul Delvaux. Dec. 7-31: 
Ptgs by Herman Rosse. 

Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave. at 82, to Jan. 9: Tex- 
tiles, 1948. Dec. 1-31: From Casablanca to Calcutta: The 
Arts of North Africa, the Near and Middle East. E Pluri- 
bus Unum: The New Nation, 1783-1800. 

Milch, 55 E. 57, to Dec. 18: Ptgs by Jay Robinson. Dee. 
20-Jan. 8: Small Drwgs and Ptgs by Americans. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36, to Dee. 4: Mesopotamian Art in 
Cylinder Seals. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. and 103, to 
Dec. 31: The Town in Cartoons by John H. Cassel. Dee. 
1-Indef.: Schooldays: A History of Education in N.Y.C. 
Dec. 14-Indef.: Portrait Dolls of the Theatre World. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, Dec. 14-Mar. 20: Amer. 
Ptgs from the Museum’s Coll. To Jan. 9: Timeless Aspects 
in Mod. Art. To Jan. 2: Art for Christmas. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 1071 Fifth Ave., Dee. 
1-31: Collages by Hilla Rebay. Non-Objective W’Cols. 
1914-1948. 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, to Dec. 31: Serigraphs 
for Christmas. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57, to Dee. 25: Ptgs by 18th Cen. Masters, 
Eng. and French. 

Harry Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington Ave., Dee. 1-31: Hud- 
son River School: Cole, Kensett and Gifford. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park W., to Jan. 
16: Early Amer, Children’s Portraits. To Mar. 13: The 
Calif. Gold Rush. 

New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., to Dee, 31: 
Treasures of the New York Publie Library, First 100 
Years of the N.Y, Public Library, 100 Years of Literary 
Activities. Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts. 
N.Y.C, Views from the Phelps Stoke's Coll, 

Betty Parsons, 15 E, 57, to Dee. 18: John Stephan. Dee. 
20-Jan. 1: Giglio Dante. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57, to Dee. 31: Lithographs by French 
Impressionists. 

Perls, 32 E. 58, to Dee, 31: 12th Ann. Holiday Show, “For 
the Young Colleector.”” 

oma, 400 Park Ave., to Dec, 18: New Yorkers, 1848- 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, to Dec, 7: Creative 
Art Assn, Group Show. 

Rosenberg, 16 FE. 57, to Dee, 18: 21 Masterpieces by 7 
Great Masters, 

Bertha Schaefer, 32 EB, 57, to Dec. 4: Pottery, Jewelry and 
Needlework. Dec, 6-27: Mod. House Comes Alive. Dee. 
6-31: Drwgs by Hartley, Maurer, and the Gallery Group. 

Sculptors, Clay Club Sculpture Center, 4 W. 8, to Dee. 4: 
Cerny, Hartwig, Winkel. Dee, 6-Jan, 8: Sculp., 1948, 

bers sad Seligmann, 5 E. 57, Dec, 6-24: Cleve Gray “London 

uins’’, 

E, and A, Silberman, 31 E, 57, Dee. 1-31: Old and Mod. 
Masters, 

Van Diemen, 21 E, 57, to Dee, 7: Ptgs by Martha Salemme. 
Dec. 9-23; Ptgs by Lily Shall. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., Dee. 6-22: Don Manfredi, 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8 to Jan. 2: 1948 Ann, 
Exhib. of Contemp. Amer. Ptg. 

Wildenstein, 19 E, 64, to Dec. 31: Courbet, Loan Exhib. 

Willard, 32 E. 57, Dec, 7-31: Bird Drwgs by Morris Graves. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Dee. 2-26: Scalamandre Textiles. Dec. 11-Jan, 1: Clifford 
Jackson, One-Man Show, 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of 
Art, Dec. 5-18: Landscapes of Calif., Utah and Nevada by 
Oscar B. Jacobson, Dec. 11-20: Index of Amer, Design 
from Nat'l Gal. of Arts. 


Fifth Ave., Dee. 10-29: Ex Votos 


NGRTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
to Dec. 15: Pompeiana. Dec. 1-18: Drwgs of the Life of 
Christ. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum, Dec. 5-19: 
W’cols and Drwgs by John Sargent. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery, to Dec. 10: 


Amer. Primitive Painters. Beginning of Photog. Swedish: 


Decorative Arts. 

Oakland Art Gallery, to Dec. 5: Exhib. by Artists Members 
of the Nat’l League of Amer. Pen Women, Ind., Berkeley 
Branch, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Dee. 
1-26: Colonial Art in Latin America (AFA). Frederick 
Becker, One-Man Show. 19th Cen. French Landscapes 
(MMA). Dec. 5-26: Currier and Ives Prints. Ptgs by 
Alice Fleming and Eula Grines. Dec. 28-Jan. 18: Clifford 
Herrold, One-Man Show. 

OMAHA, NEBR. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
to Dec. 19: 3rd Ann. Internat’! Salon of Photog. To Dec. 
30: Exhib. of Advertising Art. Dwight Kirsch, One-Man 
Show. 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Public Library, to Dec. 6: 
Book Jackets (AFA). 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation, to Dee. 27: Glass from Orrefors. 

Art Alliance, to Dec. 5: Stage Models. Stained Glass Ap- 
prentices. To Dec. 12: Oils by Ben Shahn. Contemp. Crafts 
Exhib. and Sale. To Dee, 19: Oils by Nicolai Cikovsky. 
To Dec. 26: Ptgs by Martin Jackson. Dec. 4-Jan. 6: Ptgs 
by Helene B. Howard. Dec. 7-Jan. 2: Industrial Design. 
Amusement Approach. Dec. 14-Jan. 2: Contemp. Crafts 
Exhib. and Sale. Dec. 14-Jan. 9: Sculp. by Nat Choate. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 9: Fabric Forms by Eve Peri. Dec. 28-Jan. 
23: General Show. 

Contemporary Art Association of Philadelphia, to Dec. 16: 
W'cols. Dec. 20-Jan. 13: The Artist Looks at Man. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, to Dec, 5: Glass: Antique, 
Engraved and Steuben Glass. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, to Dec. 6: Venice 
Photos. Dee. 21-Jan. 9: Permanent Collections. Oils and 
W’cols by Albert Gold, in Phila. Artists’ Gal. 

Print Club, Prints by Leo Me'’srer. Dec, 9-28: 
Artist Collectors’ 15-31: 20th Ann. Phila. 
Print Show. 

Woodmere Art Gallery, Dec. 12-Jan. 2: W'cols and Prints. 
Work by Charles Coiner. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Carneg‘e Institute, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
to Dec. 12: Ptg in the U.S., 1948. To Dec. 31: Current 
Amer. Prints, 1948, 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, Dec. 1-31: Pen 
Drwgs by Mary Louise Ball. Photos by Photog. Club of 
North Adams, Mass. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. Portland Society of Art, L.D.M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Dec. 5-26: Contemporary 
Amer. Ptg. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Dec. 10-31: 
French Prints. To Dec. 15: Exhib. by Ore. Guild of 
Painters and Sculptures. 

PRINCETON, N. J. Art Museum, to Dec. 7: W'eols by 
William Seitz. To Dec. 18: Late Chinese Landscape Ptg. 
Dee. 1-31: Christmas Exhib. Dec, 8-18: Italian Rena’‘s- 
sance Drwgs. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club, to Dec. 26: 
Little Picture Show. Rhode Island School of Design Mu- 
seum, to Jan. 3: Models of tire Houses. 

QUINCY, ILL. The Quincy Art Center, Dec. 1-27: The 
Ptgs of John Sloan (AFA). 


RACINE, WIS. Charles A, Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, 
to Dec. 31: Racine Painters. 


RALEIGH, N. C. State Art Gallery, Dec. 1-Jan. 5: 12th 
Ann. N. C. Artists’ Exhib. 


RICHMOND, IND. drt Association of Richmond, Dee. 
5-20: Ann. Graphics. 

ROCHESTER, MINN. Rochester Art Center, to Dee. 31: 
Today's Furniture and Fabries. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial: Art Gallery, Dec. 10-Jan. 2: 
Jurors Show—Sculpture by William Ehrich and Martha 
Bernat, Exhib. of Children’s Work. Additions to the 
Lending Library of Amer. Ptg. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Dec. 5-Jan. 
2: 8th Annual Young Artists Show. 


ROCKLAND, MAINE, William A. Farnsworth Library and 
Are Museum, Dec. 15-Jan, 30; Francis M. Turner Coll, of 
Contemp, Amer, Ptgs. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. EF, B. Crocker Art Gallery, Dee. 
1-31: Cosla Coll, of Old Master’ Ptgs. Crocker Coll. of 
Old Master Ptgs and Drwgs, Lithographs by Margaret C. 
Winter, Dee, 6-31: tire Photos of San Quentin, Dee. 
15-31: Ptgs by Millard Sheets. - 


SAGINAW, MICH. Saginaw Museum, Dec, 19-Jan. 9: 19th 
Cen, French Ptgs (AFA). 


ST. LOUIS, MO, Carroll-Knight Gallery, Dec. 1-31: Joyous 
Season, Exhib. of Religious Ptgs and Prints. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, S¢, Paul Gallery and School of Art, to 
Dec. 12: Designs for Living, 1948, 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club of St. Petersburg, to 
Dee, 11: Ed, Powell and W. R. Locke, Dec, 12-25: Mem- 
bers’ Christmas Show. Dee. 26-Jan. 8: G. Mack and Phil 


Sawyer, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Dec. 14- 
Jan, 4: 1948 La Tausea Art Exhib. (AFA). 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF, The Fine Art Gallery, to Dec. 31: 
Loan Show of Japanese Prints. Dec. 1-24: San Diego Art 
Guild Christmas Sale Exhib. Dee. 12-31: Junior Art 
League Christmas Tree. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, San Francisco Museum of Art, 
to Dec, 12: Ptgs by Gordon Onslow-Ford. To Dec, 19: 
23rd Ann, Exhib, San Francisco Women Artists. To Dec. 
24: Landscape Design, 1948. Dec. 14-Jan. 16: Permanent 
and Loan Coll. of the San Francisco Mus. of Art. Dec 
2-26: Christmas Trees, 1948, Dec. 
C. L. Friehe. 


to Dec. 7: 
Exhib. Dec. 


1-Jan, 16: Photos by 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


ad 


: 


CALENDAR Continued 


SAN MARINO, CALIF. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, to Jan. 31: Lithographs of Honoré Daumier. To Dec. 
31: Exhib. of Eng. and French Balloon Prints. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
Dec. 1-Jan. 1: Group Exhib., Santa Barbara Artists. Ptgs 
by Stanley William Hayter. W’cols and Drwgs by G. Earl 
McFate. 

SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of New Mexico, Dec. 
Exh‘b. of Color Prints, Farmington, N. M. Dec. 
Exhib. of Black and White Prints, Las Vegas. Ptes of 
Ernest L. Blumensechein, Los Alamos. Dec. 12-26: Exhib. 
of Tempera Ptgs, Las Cruces, N. M. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, to Dec, 
15: Ptgs by Dorothy Dehner. 


SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton, Dec. 5-Indef.: Japanese Peasant Ceramics. Dec. 10- 
Indef.: Amber Eustus, W’cols and Drwgs. Dec. 1-20: 
Robert Edmond Jones Theater Designs and Models 
(MOMA). Dec. 18-Jan. 8: 75 Latin Amer. Prints (IBM). 

Seattle Art Museum, to Dec. 8: Mod. French Prints. Wash. 
State Capitol Mural Competition. Mayan Art. Dec. 9- 
Jan. 2: Honolulu Print Makers. Age of Exploration. 
Religious Art. Ptgs by Yakima Valley Art Assn, Ptgs by 
Windsor Utley. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. Shreveport Art Club, Dec. 5-Jan. 2: 
Shreveport Art Club Regional Exhib, Jury Show. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Sioux City Art Center, Dec. 11- 
Jan. 10: 4th Ann. Iowa W’col Show. Dec, 12-31: Stu- 
dents’ Show, The Sioux City Art Center School. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, to Jan. 1: 
Robert Hooton. Ptgs of Guatemala. 

Springfield Art Association, Dec, 4-31: U. 


5-12; 
5-19: 


of Ill. Permanent 


Coll. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, Dec. 6-27: 
Bridges (MOMA). 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. Pennsylvania State College Library, 
Dec. 1-27: Fifty Books of the Year, 1948 (AFA). 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. Staten Island Museum, to Jan. 3: 
Ptgs by Frederick W. Kost. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, to Dec. 
12: 13th Ceramic Nat’l. To Dec. 25: 100 Years of Amer. 
Ceramics. 

Syracuse University, to Dec. 6: Semi-Antique Rugs from 
Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus (AFA). 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Mu- 
nicipal University, to Dec. 17: 2nd Ann. Exhib. of Oil 


Ptgs by Artists of the Missouri Valley. 


TRENTON, N. J. New Jersey State Museum, to Dec. 19: 
Archeology in New Jersey. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Dec. 7-Jan. 4: 3rd 
Ann, Tulsa Artists. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Art Dept., Louisiana State University, 
to Dec. 4: What is Mod. Design. Dec. 6-18: Contemp. 
Amer. Prints. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Dec. 5-29: 
Polish Manual Arts (AFA). Dec. 5-Jan. 2: Mod. Jewelry 
Under Fifty Dollars (AFA). Dec. 1-31: In and Out of 
Focus, Photog. Exhib. (MOMA). ‘‘Central Park, Winter,’’ 
William Glackens. The Holy Land (tire Mag.). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery of Art, to Dec. 18: 
3rd Ann, Exhib. of Work by Artists of Wash. and 
Vicinity. 

Howard University Gallery, to Dec. 15: 
The Medieval World. 

Library of Congress, to Dec. 15: 30 Years of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Photo of Frances Benjamin Toluston. 
Development of Printing in China. The Presidents and 
Science. 


Lire Photog. Exhib., 


Pan American Union, Dec. 6-Jan, 9: Colonial Religious Ptgs 
from Latin America, 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Retrospective Exhib. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School 
of Art, to Dec. 12: Exhib. by Faculty Members of the 
Norton School of Art. Dec. 17-Jan. 2: 10th Ann. Exhib. 
of Contemp. Amer, Ptg. 

WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Association, Dec. 4-30: 
Blumenschein Ptgs. Indian Art and Crafts. Dec. 10-Jan. 1: 
Ptgs by Zona Wheeler. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center, to Dec. 5: 35th Ann. Del. Show. Dec. 12-Jan. 2: 
Original Ptgs of the Saturday Evening Post Covers. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. Winnipeg Art Gallery Associa- 
tion, to Dec. 5: Significant War Scenes by Battlefront 
Artists (AFA). 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, to Jan. 2: 
Amer. Ptg of Today. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Butler Art Institute, to Dec. 12: 
P.C, Contemporary. 


Dec. 5-Jan. 18: Kokoschka 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Institute, Dec. 5-31: Terra 
Cotta Créche by Robert Kolpnick. Early Amer. Toys 
(AFA). 


OZENFANT 


DAY and NIGHT courses for VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


DRAWING ns 
208 EAST 20th STREET 


PAINTING ~ 


COMPOSITION . DESIGN 
° NEW YORK 3 


THE POTTERY, AT POND FARM, GUERNEVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 
announces the opening of an APPRENTICE WORKSHOP for a limited number of 
qualified students seeking thorough training in professional and creative craftsmanship. 
A basic course of one year will start in January 1949. For further information and applica- 


tion form write to: 


FRANS AND MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, GUERNEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 


G.I. Approved 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BROAD AND CHERRY STS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i i th carolina 
black mountain college. black mountain, nor J ; ; 
offers basic and advanced drawing. painting. sculpture. weaving — music. academic fields 


— woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


information through registrar 


Where to Show 


NATIONAL 
BATON ROUGE, LA. Graduate Fellowships in painting, 


sculpture, graphic arts, art education, design and art 
history for the academic year 1948. For further informa- 
tion write Ralph L. Wickisher, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Louisiana State University. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Rome Prize Fellowships 1949-1950. 14 
fellowships for mature students and artists capable of 
doing independent work in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, history 
of art, and classical studies. Open for one year begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1949. Application blanks due Feb. 1. For 
further information write to Exec. Sec’y, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 66th Annyal Exhibition. First sec- 
tion, Feb, 7-27. L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 
Open to living American artists. Fee $1. Media: water 
colors and pastels. Jury. Entry cards and work due Jan. 
22. Second section, Mar. 7-27. Media: paintings in oil. 
Entry cards and works due Feb. 19. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Bernice Breck, Secretary, 111 High St., 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 9th Annual Jury Exhibit. Feb. 6-28. 
University of Alabama. Water Color Society of Alabama. 
Open to all artists. Media: transparent and opaque water 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Jan. 6. 
For entry blanks and further information write Mrs. 
Rosalie Pettus Price, Water Color Society of Alabama, 
300 Windsor Drive, Birmingham 9, Ala. 


REGIONAL 


OMAHA, NEBR, 16th Annual Six State Exhibition. Feb. 2- 
Mar. 13. Joslyn Memorial Art Museum. Open to artists 
living in Colo., Iowa, Kans., Mo., Dak. and Nebr. 
Media: oil, water color, tempera, gouache, sculpture. 
Entries due Jan. 17. For further information write Joslyn 
Memorial Art Museum. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 13th Annual Exhibition of the 
Springfield Art League, Mar. 6-27. Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to members. Membership $4.00. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, prints and drawings. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 27. For further 
information write Miss Jessie C. Morse, 62 Jefferson Ave. 


104th Year. ‘Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
fashion design, fashion illus- 


I N Ss 7 I T U T E tration, painting, interior 
decoration. Crafts. Diploma 


A R T and degree courses. Day, 


evening and Saturday classes, 
Residences. Catalog. 


1354 N. BROAD ST. 
PHILA. 21, PA. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Est. 1876. Catalog. 


Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Letteriny, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


PAINT IN OILS 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 


Beginners learn quickly—Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
Mu2ture artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 


Major Roland Pierson Prickett 


TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Box MA, Reno, Nevada 


OF 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 

vertising Art, Teacher Train- 

ing. Degrees, Diploma. 


Miehigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 52 


NATIONAL «+ 


ART SCHOOL 


You may enter this school any time. 
Classes run all year with individual in- 
struction in every branch of art. For 35 
vears graduates have been makin¢ notable 
successes. Outdoor sketching in summer. Many ad- 
vantages in Nation’s capital. GI-approved. Catalog. 
2039 MASS. AVE., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(PA. MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Membership in The American Federation of Arts brings you:— 


lf 


An annual subscription to the MAGAZINE OF ART 
More than 50 articles yearly by America’s leading critics, artists, and writers—articles 


on painting, sculpture, textiles, prints, architecture, design, city planning, ceramics, 


and the crafts—each one illustrated by the finest halftones obtainable. 


Discounts on all other Federation publications 


For example, Who’s Who in American Art is $9.00 to members, $12.00 to others. The 
American Art Annual is $9.00 to members. $12.00 to others. 


Member's rates on Ul American art periodicals 


As an AFA member you are entitled to a substantial saving on subscriptions to: Art 
Digest, Gazette des Beaux Arts, Studio, Arts and Architecture, Art in America, Archi- 
tectural Record, Print, Liturgical Arts, Art Quarterly, The Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism, and the Pacific Art Review. 


Membership card 


Your AFA membership card is a reminder of the privileges of membership to which 
you are entitled and that your dues are deductible in computing Federal Income Taxes. 


Study outlines and reference library material 


Do you need a bibliography to help you prepare a lecture or paper? Or help in planning 
an art program? Write to Federation headquarters. 


Savings on art books of other publishers 


Send your order to Washington, giving title, author, list price, and publisher. Your 
books will be mailed direct to you with invoice from the Federation for same at the 
member’s rate. 


Free advisory service on all matters about art 


Do you need information concerning art activities of other states? Are you looking for 
a good art school? Do you want to know about current art prices? Write to Federation 
headquarters in Washington. 


MAGAZINE OF ART gift subscription rate of $1.50 


Do you know someone you would like to have receive the MAGAZINE OF ART? As an 
AFA Member you may order Gift Subscriptions at the special Member’s Gift Rate. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, $10.00. ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP (additional privileges), $15.00. 


All AFA membership dues include payment for your annual subscription to the MAGAZINE OF ART, 


ENROLL TODAY. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 1262 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


